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He knows he’s back at home base when Mom 
brings in the Coca-Cola from the family refriger- 
ator. All hands gather ’round and the reunion 
starts off with refreshment. The words Have a Coke 


always strike the old spark of familiar friendliness. 
“Coke”=Coca-Cola 

# You naturally hear Coca-Cola 

iyi called by its friendly abbreviation 

“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 


house. Get a supply of Coca-Cola today. SS) uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Be sure there’s enough Coke on hand at your 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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OR moving one ton one mile by 

rail, the average charge—and note 
that word “average”—is less than one 
cent. 


O.K., you may say, that ought to make 
freight rates simple. Why not “‘sell a 
ticket” for moving freight, just like sell- 
ing a passenger ticket? Take the number 
of tons, the number of miles, the average 
charge, and figure it out? 


We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD LOAD 
WORTH WORTH WORTH 


$100,000 | $10,000 





Some freight is cheap, heavy, little sub- 
ject to loss and damage. Some is valu- 
able, light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
expensive to handle. Such differences in 
the character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one would sup- 
pose that charges should be the same on 
a ton of coal as on a ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of some of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so 
much higher than they are now that such 
commodities could not move over the 
long distances we have in this country 
and be sold at a profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more valu- 
able articles can be much higher than the 
average without making any appreciable 
difference in the price at which they are 
sold. 


So, to make it possible for all sorts of 
freight to be moved to market, and at 
the same time meet the necessary costs 


to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


““Prices’’ tailored 
to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 
the movement of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all 
over the country, and under all sorts of 
conditions. If those prices, as a whole, 
are too low, the railroads won’t be able 
to meet the costs of doing business. But 
if transportation is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move—and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 





And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “what is 
best for our customers is best for us.” It 
is to the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It wants to 
encourage the growth of industries. It 
wants to encourage agriculture. It wants 
to encourage mining, lumbering, every 
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“What does it cost 
to ship a lor alle?” 


other type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose—to meet the 
needs of commerce—and are revised to 
respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in railroad 
rates as between shippers and communi- 
ties, and to see that rates are “‘just and 
reasonable.” 


All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after discussion be- 
tween the railroads and shippers. All 





rates are published, are filed with the 
1.C.C., and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the I.C.C. 
step in and investigate. And more than 
250 volumes of I.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 
respect. 

This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood 
the test of time—and no man who has 
made a sincere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system for 
all concerned. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA... 
world’s best known reference library .. . 
treasury of man’s knowledge through the 
ages ... 24 volumes . . . 500,000 indexed 
items of information. 


IN STEP 
WITH A 
FAST-MOVING WORLD 


¢ Educators everywhere know the value of Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authentic 








2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR... 

for students of elementary and junior 
high schools . . . 12 volumes of facts, 
maps, pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 


information. What you may not know, however, is 
that a careful plan of continuous annual revision en- 
ables the various Britannica publications to keep 


abreast of a changing world. 


¢ The 1945 printings — fresh and new — demonstrate 
even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 
editing and preparation that has made Britannica the 


standard reference work of educators for generations. 





3. BRITANNICA 
WORLD ATLAS... 


a world at your fin- 
ger-tips .. . 126 full- 
color maps, geograph- 
ical and trade statis- 
tics charted, com- 
pared, indexed. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through 
its Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching 
Films (formerly Eastman), now offers the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pic 
tures available for teaching purposes. We will 
be glad to give you further information about 
these films, and our new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 





4. BRITANNICA 
BOOK OF THE YEAR... 
l-volume encyclopae- 
dia of 1944 world 
events . . . 1,000,000 
words ... entirely 
new from cover to 
cover. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica 


















IMPRIMATUR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








S. BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


two complete sets, each containing 10 
separately printed units of study material 
. .. keyed to Britannica Junior . . . in- 
valuable study booklets. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
2 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
For complete in- 
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Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s 
our recipe for whipping up many 
kinds of those vital little parts 
your big brothers use in the trucks 
they tear around in, and the planes 
they bounce against the sky. Hard 
on machinery, those kids. So we 
bake ’em plenty of the best. 








See ote cee 
Saber a : 
These little parts worked fine in your refrigerator, and 

hen we mold it into any shape needed, and apply in washers and ironers too. They were used in your car 
great pressure in special machines made for just this because they were sturdier and more dependable in the 
purpose. And then we bake these parts in electric ovens. hard-to-get-at places. They were a big help to General 
The parts are better, and we can turn them out faster.” Motors in making more and better things for more 


people 


hs 


“We take powdered metal, fine as flour, like this. 





Many years ago, a group of research men put on a 
little show for other General Motors engineers. “See 
those little odd-shaped parts? Y ou’ ve been forging them, 
or machining them out of solid metal, or casting them 
in various difficult ways. Now, after years of research, 
we've found a better, faster way to make em.” 
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Then the bugles hlew for war. In the early days, train- And right there, our powdered metallurgy showed In all war machines, such little unseen parts must be 


able to stand up and take it. And they are taking it— 
all because men learned how to make parts out of 
metal ‘flour’ in peacetime, much as a good 
cock might bake biscuits! 


ing was carried on with make-believe equipment like what it could do. It shaved time and costs. Little, 
this truck taking the part ofa tank in maneuvers. Y ou top-quality parts like these poured forth in floods. 
can see how badly needed were the tough gears, long- More tha 2 thousand different parts were made 


lasting bearings and other vital parts for war machines, in large quantities. 
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GENERAL Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ® PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH * GM DIESEL 


Bvery Sunday Afternoon - GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl and other publications read 
by American youth. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Reom 14-202-D, Detroit 2, Michigat. 
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KELTY 


Life in Early America e Life in Modern America 


Other Lands and Other Times 


Popular Books for the middle grades by a lead- 
ing social-studies expert. Teach the facts and 
help boys and girls to look behind them for their 
meaning. Simply written. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Workbooks and Manuals available. 














Ginn and Company 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11 


®@ Write for more information ® 














Newer Books for 
, Elementary Schools 
English 


Stoddard, Bailey, and Lewis 
Textbooks, Workbooks, Manuals, Grades 1-8 


Home Geography 


Reeder and Renner 
The first book of a new geography series 


The American Singer 


Beattie, Wolverton, Hinga, and Wilson 
Basic music series, Grades 1-6 


Health of Our Nation 


Brownell, Williams, and Hughes 
Basic Health series, Grades 1-12 


Guide to Spelling Progress 
Directed Spelling Activities 


Betts and Arey Textbooks and Workbooks 


Webster’s A Dictionary for 
Boys and Girls 


88 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 





American Book Company 


Home Study 











Over 100 courses aiding 
in certification and 
college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





DARARAAIIAIIIIRAIIAR RRA RAR AAR AAPA 
WANTED TO BUY — Band Uniforms for 
| Drum Major, Color Guard and Majorettes. 
| Cadet style in Blue and Gold and in Black 

and Orange. Write J. Elwood Miller, Bed- 
| ford, Pa. 


| DRESAIAASISSSSSSIS SAAR 
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AAPA 


A Gob for the Schools 


Assisting in the Readjustment of Veterans 


and Displaced War Workers 


Adapted by Leonard M. Miller, former Chief of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, and Rachel S. Turner, Bureau of Instruction, Dept. of Public Instruction 


The material on which this article is based was prepared by a subcommittee headed by P. C. Weaver 
of State College working for the Department of Public Instruction’s Postwar Planning Committee on 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation and Education, ]. Frank Faust, Chairman. 


ORLD WAR II has caused us to accept as matter of 
course figures which formerly would have left us 
breathless. Bruce Stublefield, assistant director of National 
Rehabilitation for the American Legion, estimates that this 
war will create more than 14,000,000 veterans; that 3,500,000 
of these will have served and been discharged before the 
conclusion of hostilities; that 5,000,000 will be retained in 
the armed forces for some years after the war. This will 
mean for the agencies set up to meet the needs of veterans, 
a peak load ‘of 5,500,000 veterans to be helped in their ad- 
justment to normal living after they have been mustered out. 
By 1943, J. C. Wright of the U. S. Office of Education 
estimated that 18,300,000 workers were engaged in war 
employment of a non-agricultural nature. Of these, 
4,600,000 were women. These figures have increased pro- 
portionally by 1945. Granting that at the end of the war 
many workers will be absorbed in the expanded manufac- 
ture of necessary postwar products, in peacetime distribu- 
tive and service employment, and that many women will 
return to their duties as homemakers, there still will be a 
huge job of retraining and relocating’ warworkers in postwar 
employment. 


and the 422 local Selective Service Boards cannot serve as 
information centers, the school people can take the initiative 
in setting up community adult advisory committees and 
auxiliary information centers and can plan through these 
local organizations for the education and the vocational 
training of these adult groups. 

In order for school people to be informed regarding ad- 
ministrative and erpployment procedures, the following 
background data are given. 


The Federal Plan for Administering Veterans’ Benefits 
Veterans’ Service Committees 


It is provided by Act of Congress that the Retraining and 
Reemployment Division of War Mobilization establish in 
each state a State Veterans’ Service Committee composed of 
representatives of the State Selective Service System, the 
United States Employment Service, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This State Veterans’ Service Committee has 
the responsibility of appointing local Veterans’ Service Com- 
mittees with local representatives of the same federal agen- 
cies, and of supervising and directing their activities. 

The local Veterans’ Serv- 





The voiced needs of the 
individual veteran, the un- 


ice Committee acts as a 
central point for mobiliz- 


employed adult, and the 
out-of-school youth are— 

job, education, training, 
retraining. Already legis- 
lation has provided bene- 
fits for the unemployed 
and the disabled veterans 
and for civilians who are 
unemployed due to dis- 
abilities. But special leg- 
islation has not yet been 
enacted to provide bene- 
fits for the youth and the 
adult civilian who will 
need education, training, 
and a job in the period 
following the war. 

It will be the school’s 
part in this great task fac- 





THE SCHOOL AND THE VETERAN 


INDUCTED—GI Joe, just eighteen, joins the armed 
forces. His teachers and classmates shake hands with 
him and say "Now the war will soon be over". Gl Joe 
thinks his school is "swell". 


SOLDIER—GI Joe, home on furlough, visits his school, 
"Great to see the teachers and kids". He thinks his 
school is "tops". 


VETERAN—GI Joe receives an honorable discharge. He 
is uncertain, "What shall | do?" "Who will give me 
some good advice?" 


Or course Joe is perplexed. He needs help in facing 
his problems. His school can answer his questions, in 
the ways suggested in this article. 








ing the efforts of volun- 
teer and organized com- 
munity groups for service 
.o veterans and determines 
whether the community 
needs information centers 
in addition to those in the 
local offices of the Selec- 
tive Service System, the 
United States Employment 
Service (USES), and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

These two functions of 
the local Veterans’ Service 
Committee, ie., (1) the 
organization of Adult or 
Community Councils or 
Committees, and (2) the 
development of auxiliary 





ing America, even before peace is declared, to cooperate in 
all services for these groups set up through legislative en- 
actment and duly functioning in the communities of Penn- 
sylvania. If, however, the needs of the community are 
teally to be met, school people must be more than followers. 
Services will be needed in many outlying areas in Pennsyl- 
vania where the United States Employment Service and the 
Selective Service System do not have local offices. In those 
areas where the 151 full-time and 54 part-time USES offices 
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Information Centers, draw into the local situation both the 
local governmental agencies and the community organiza- 
tions. A partial list of such local governmental agencies 
includes municipal health, police and welfare departments, 
the public schools, and the courts (including the juvenile 
court). A partial list of community organizations includes 
service clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis, etc.), women’s clubs, family 


1 Vocational Training Problems When the War Ends. Vocational 
Division Leaflet, No. 12, U. S. Office of Education. 
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case work agencies, Red Cross, hospitals and clinics, churches, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and othe 
patriotic groups, labor unions, city planning organizations, 
Parent-Teacher Association, County Bar Association, fra- 
ternal orders, public libraries, and others. 

In communities where additional Information Centers are 
required to serve the increasing needs of veterans and un- 
employed adults and in areas where the United States Em- 
ployment Service (USES), the Veterans’ Administration, 
and the State Selective Service do not have offices, such 
Community Adult Advisory Councils or Committees or- 
ganized by community enterprise must be active in setting 
up Information Centers. 


Federal Provisions for Meeting Employment Needs 


Usually the motive which brings the veteran or the un- 
employed war worker to the Information Center will have 
some relation to the problem of employment. Interest in 
training and refresher courses may develop but the first 
question asked in the majority of cases resolves itself into 
“How do I go about getting a job?” or “For what kind of 
work am I best fitted?” School people have no direct re- 
sponsibility for placement of veterans and displaced war 
workers. They should be well acquainted, however, with 
the location of centers where employment information can 
be secured and with steps in the empleyment procedure. 
Selective Service Reemployment Committees* 

The Director of Selective Service is required by the Se- 
lective Service Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, to establish a Personnel Division with adequate 
facilities to assist World War II Veterans in securing rein- 
statement in their former positions or in securing new work. 
In carrying out this responsibility, each local Selective Serv- 
ice Board in Pennsylvania has one or more Reemployment 
Committeemen who assist veterans desiring reinstatement 
in their former positions. 

The local Board and the Reemployment Committeemen 
use the service of the Veterans Employment Division of the 
USES in helping veterans to secure new positions. 

It is well for school people acting as information inter- 
viewers to know certain facts regarding the veteran’s rights 
to reemployment. A veteran is entitled by law to rein- 
statement in his former position or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay— 

1. If such a position was with a private employer, the 
United States Government, its territories or possessions, or 
the District of Columbia 

2. If such a position was not a temporary position 

3. If the veteran left such position subsequent to May lI, 
1940, in order to enter upon active military or naval service 

4. If he satisfactorily completed his period of training and 
service and received a certificate to that effect 

5. If he is still qualified to perform the duties of such 
position 

6. If he makes application for reemployment within 90 
days after he is relieved from service, and 

7. Providing such position is in the employ of a private 
employer, that the employer’s circumstances have not so 
changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to re- 
instate the veteran to such position or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay. 

If such -position was in the employ of any state or political 
subdivision thereof, it is “The sense of Congress that such 
person should be restored to such position or to a position 
of like seniority, status, and pay.” 

A veteran who is restored to a position in the employ of 
the Federal Government or of a private employer, as pro- 

2A list of Reemployment Committeemen by counties can be 


secured from Major Henry M. Gross, Veterans Personnel Division, 
Northeast Office Building, Harrisburg. 


May, 1945 


vided above, is entitled by law to the following additional 
benefits: 

1. He shall be considered as having been on furlough 
or leave of absence during his period of service 

2. He shall be restored without loss of seniority 

3. He shall be entitled to participate in insurance or other 
benefits offered by the employer pursuant to established 
rules and practices relating to employes on furlough or 
leave of absence in effect with the employer at the time 
such person entered military or naval service; and 

4. He shall not be discharged from such position without 
cause within one year after such restoration 


Employment Through Veterans Employment Representatives 
(VER) of the United States Employment Service 


When a veteran is not eligible for, or does not wish, 
reinstatement in his former position and wants a new posi- 
tion in industry, he should be referred to the VER at the 
nearest USES office. 

The VER is also prepared to assist a disabled veteran in 
his readjustment to a gainful occupation. Contact can be 
made with the USES at all Army General and Navy 
Hospitals. 

The local USES office acts as a claim agent for veterans 
claiming unemployment compensation under the Pennsyl- 
vania Unemployment Compensation Act and claiming re 
adjustment allowance provided in the “Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944.” 


Other Employment Service 


Veterans and unemployed war workers also have access to 
employment service in the following areas 

Agricultural Activity—The Agricultural Extension Service 
has advisory groups in each agricultural county to give 
service to returning veterans desiring help in becoming 
established in agricultural work. Those interested in this 
field of work will be referred to the County Agricultural 
Agent. 

Federal Civil Service—Information regarding employment 
with the Federal Government may be obtained at the nearest 
Civil Service Office or at any first- or second-class post 
office. A veteran is entitled to five points preference in an 
examination. If a veteran has a service-connected disability, 
he is entitled to ten points. 

Railroad Jobs—Referral of veterans and others interested 
in railroad employment is made to the nearest office of the 
United States Railroad Retirement Board. Local Selective 
Service Boards and Reemployment Committeemen will 
assist veterans in making such application. 


Federal Legislation Benefiting Veterans and Other 
Unemployed Adults 


All legislation benefiting these groups provides education 
and training or retraining opportunities. High lights on 
basic provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, and 113 are given 
on pages 297-8. 


Acts Providing Benefits to Veterans Exclusively 

1. Public Law 346, popularly known as the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights.” This Act provides federal aid for readjustment 
into civilian life of returning World War II Veterans. 

2. Public Law 16. This Act provides for the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled veterans in order to restore employability 
lost by virtue of a handicap due to a service-incurred dis- 
ability. 


Acts and Programs Providing Benefits for Adult Groups 


3. Public Law 113. This Act provides for the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons having any disabilities which ob- 
(Turn to page 298) 
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Highlights on Basic Provisions of the Vocational Rehabilitation Program 








REHABILITATION OF ADULT UN- 
EMPLOYABLES 
PUBLIC LAW 113 
STATE REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 


REHABILITATION THROUGH 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 





PUBLIC LAW 16t 


PUBLIC LAW 346} 
Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
“G I” Bill 





1. Sixteen years of age or over. 


2. In general, any resident of the Common- 
wealth, who is employable and has a dis- 
ability which is an obstruction to obtain- 
ing employment. 


3. Includes ex-servicemen with disabilities. 


Medical diagnosis and prognosis, coupled with 
a vocational diagnosis as the basis for determin- 
ing an appropriate plan for the individual. 
Vocational counseling to select suitable fields 
of work by relating occupational capacities to 


job requirements and community occupational - 


opportunities. 


The most suitable types of vocational educa- 
tion and training (including college or uni- 
versity) are provided when need is indicated. 


ELIGIBILITY 


1. Active military or naval service beginning 
September 16, 1940 and during the present 


war. 

2. Discharged or released under conditions 
other than dishonorable. 

3. A pensionable disability incurred in or 


aggravated by such service. 


4. Must be in need of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to overcome the handicap of such 
disability. 


FILING FOR BENEFITS 


File for pension under V. A. Form 526. When 
a vocational handicap exists, veteran applies 
for rehabilitation on Form 1900 sent him by 
the Adjudication Division. 


SELECTION OF AN OBJECTIVE 


Veteran submits to a process of advisement 
in the Regional Office or in centers designated 
by the same. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


Colleges, universities, educational institutions, 
business enterprises, trade schools, public 
schools, apprenticeships in industry, training- 
on-the-job, etc. 


SCHOOL OR TRAINING EXPENSES AND 


The cost of training including tuition and 
other fees, is provided. The length of the 
Program depends upon the neec of the in- 
dividual. 


The sum of $500.00 per ordinary school year 
(2 semesters) will be allowed for four (4) 
years if necessary. This money is paid for 
tuition, books, laboratory fees, and supplies. 
Training must be accomplished within 6 years 
of the end of the war. No sum in excess 
of $50.00 per month will be allowed without 
prior authority from Central Office, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


A. Veterans not over 25 years of age at en- 
trance into service. 

1. Active military or naval service begin- 
ning September 16, 1940 and during 
the present war. 

2. Discharged or released under conditions 
other than dishonorable. 

3. Served go days or more in active serv- 
ice exclusive of certain types of in- 
service schooling. May have been dis- 
charged in less than go days due to 
actual service connected injury or dis- 
ability. 

4. All under 25 years of age at time they 
entered the service shall be deemed to 
have had their education or training 
impeded, delayed, interrupted or inter- 
fered with. 


B. Persons into active 

service. 

1. Any person satisfying conditions under 
A1, A2, and A3 may receive one year 
of education or a refresher or retrain- 
ing course. 

2. If said person wants more training he 
or she must submit proof that his or 
her education was impeded, delayed, 
interrupted or interfered with by en- 
trance into service. 


over 25 at entrance 


Fill out Form 1950 and turn in to Regional 
Office with certified or certified photostatic 
copy of his or her discharge. Must be 
initiated not later than two years after either 
the date of the person’s discharge or the 
termination of the present war, whichever is 
later. 


Veteran selects objective, school or training 
agency as he wishes provided it is an ac- 
credited school or training agency and he 
meets entrance requirements. Veteran may 
request advisement as in Public Law 16. 


Colleges, universities, educational institutions, 
business enterprises, trade schools, public 
schools, apprenticeships in industry, training- 
on-the-job, etc., may take part-time training 
under this bill. 


TIME 


Payments for books, supplies, laboratory fees, 
equipment, tuition, library, health, ete., shall 
not exceed $500.00 per person for an ordinary 
school year. All qualified veterans shall have 
school or training in the amount of one (1) 
year for the first 90 days active duty service 
plus the total time of total active duty in 
days, months, and years. A man on active 
duty 1 year, 10 months, 25 days will be en- 
titled to schooling or training in the amount 
of 2 years, 10 months, and 25 days. Training 
must be accomplished within 7 years of the 
end of the war. 
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Public Law 113 Public Law 16 Public Law 346 
(Concl’d) (Concl’d) (Concl’d) 


MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT DURING TRAINING 


*Expenses for books, supplies, transportation, 
and maintenance during the training period 
are provided when necessary. 


Pension is increased to $92.00 for a single 
man, $103.50 for a married man, $5.75 for 
each dependent child, and $11.50 for each 


Subsistence is paid to a single man on the 
basis of $50.00 per month; with dependents, 
75.00 per month. 


dependent parent all on monthly basis. 


LOANS AND OTHER SERVICES 


*1. Medical. Medical and surgical treatment 
to afford physical restoration and medical 
advice in the type of training to be given 
and in the work tolerance of the indi- 
vidual. Physical and occupational therapy 
and psychiatric treatment as a part of 
medical treatment where needed. 


*2. Prosthetic Aids. Most of the necessary 
appliances, including braces, artificial 
limbs, hearing aids, etc., needed to im- 
prove employability are furnished when 
there is a financial need. 


*3. Additional Benefits. Transportation and 
maintenance funds when necessary in con- 
nection with training, appliance, or hos- 
pitalization. Funds may be used for the 
purchase of tools and small equipment as 
an aid in placing or establishing indi- 
viduals in skill service occupations. 


Loans not exceeding $100.00 after trainee 
commences training or schooling. 


V. A. guarantees loans to veterans up to 50% 
of various sums for specific purpose not in ex- 
cess of $2,000. Veteran must initiate and 
follow through application for loan with banks 
or private lending corporations. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Assistance provided in obtaining employment 1. Old jobs through Selective Service Re- 1. Old jobs through Selective Service Re- 


within the limitations of the individual’s phy- 
sical and mental capacities. 


employment Committeemen. 


2. New jobs through USES. 2. New jobs through USES. 


employment Committeemen. 





* These services are provided on the basis of need 


7A person who has a service-connected, pensionable disability and is otherwise eligible for vocational training under Part VII, Public 
16, may elect which benefit he desires, provided that in the event of such election, subsistence allowance hereunder shall not exceed the 
amount of additional pension payable for training under Part VII of Public 16. 


(From page 296) 
struct employment no matter how those disabilities were 
incurred. 

4, Public Law 373. The Act includes provision for (a) 
Vocational Training for War Production Workers; (b) 
Food Production War Training; (c) Engineering, Science, 
Management, and War Training Program. 


Vocational Industrial Education 


5. Many public schools, over a period of years, have con- 
ducted vocational extension courses (part-time and evening) 
specifically intended for apprentices. These apprentices 
secure their job experience in industry and receive instruc- 
tion in related mathematics, science, and blueprint reading 
in special courses conducted under the auspices of the local 
schools. Instruction of similar type has been made available 
to employed learners other than apprentices, and to journey- 
men who are interested in specialized units of their trade. 

The Federal Apprentice Training Service (now an agency 
of the War Manpower Commission) maintains field offices 
with staff members whose primary duties include the pro- 
motion of apprenticeships through the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. Veterans and others interested in 
securing apprenticeships may consult employers, foremen, 
personnel officers. 


Educational and Training Institutions and Agencies 

Public and private schools and colleges, hospitals, indus- 
tries, and business establishments will offer training oppor- 
tunities for veterans. Veterans, however, will be referred 
only to training and educational institutions approved by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. This approved list 
of institutions is contained in the Directory of Pennsylvania 
Education and Training Institutions Approved for Veterans’ 
Training, published by the Department of Public Instruction. 


The School Shares in the Work of the Community 
Adult Advisory Council * 


With this background information on Federal organiza- 
tion and legislation for serving veterans and other adult 
groups, the school administrator and his staff can give con- 
sideration to three questions— 1) What is the school’s re- 
sponsibility in the work of the Community Adult Advisory 
Committee? 2) How can the school assist in the develop 
ment of Information Centers? and 3) What other service 
can be performed directly through the schools for these 
groups? 

The Local Advisory Committee 

The local Veterans’ Service Committee described earlier 
m this article may invite representatives from other local 
organizations to form an advisory group. This enlarged 
advisory group may be known as the Veterans’ Advisory 
Committee, the Community Advisory Council, the Com- 
munity Adult Advisory Committee. 

There are three initial steps for the schools to take in 
undertaking service for veterans and unemployed workers. 


1. Ascertain whether through the efforts of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the USES, and the Selective Service 
Board such a committee has been formed. If so, the 
school administrator should get in touch with the chair- 
man of the committee to learn the ways in which the 
schools may aid the committee, agency, or council in 
carrying out its program. Services which the school can 
give, such as making available school facilities and co 
operation of the school staff in meeting needs of veterans, 


%Occupations, published by the National Vocational Guldance 
Association, Inc., features in the February, 1945, issue “The 
Community Adult Counseling Centers,” an article prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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can be outlined. School administrators, psychologists, 

and guidance counselors can give valuable assistance to 

veterans’ advisory committees if the possibilities of this 
service are understood. 

In case representatives of the governmentai agencies 

forming the Veterans’ Service Committee are not located 

in the community, contact can be made with the burgess 
or the local government head in order to learn whether 
plans for meeting the needs of veterans and other adult 
groups have been initiated under his auspices or under 
an organization in the area with which he is familiar. 

If plans have been initiated by some organization, the 

leader should be informed that the schools are willing 

to cooperate and to serve in whatever capacities their 
facilities will warrant. 

3. In communities where no organization has been effected 
by governmental or civic agencies and where educational 
service is needed for veterans and unemployed workers, 
the local school administrator should assume the initia- 
tive either by providing service through the public school 
itself or through the organization of a community center. 


bo 


Where organized groups such as the Red Cross, the 
American Legion, the Parent-Teacher Association, service 
clubs, and the like, exist, the organization of a Community 
Adult Advisory Council can be accomplished. More than 
a hundred organizations, public and private, have indicated 
that they plan to perform services for veterans. Planning 
and coordination on the part of non-governmental agencies 
are needed to avoid competition and duplication among the 
organizations, resulting in confusion and bewilderment of 
those to be served. A Council helps to unify all these efforts. 

The need for additional information and counseling serv- 
ice in the community should be surveyed and discussed. 
The services and operation of existing, agencies should be 
analyzed and reviewed to determine further services that 
are necessary. Responsibilities of each agency should be 
defined and resources of existing agencies should be utilized 
insofar as they are adequate. Duplications in service should 
be avoided. 

Following the selection of a chairman, the committee 
should appoint a secretary to be responsible for the records 
and the clerical details in connection with the center and 
an Advisory or Executive Committee to work with the 
chairman. The committee and its sub-committees should— 


1. Determine the need for and functions of the Informa- 
tion Service Center and the administrative status of the 
Center in relation to other organizations 

2. Determine specific problems that need consideration by 
the Information Center; what occupational, educational, 
or fact-finding activities should be undertaken 

3. Establish the necessary organization; appoint the steering 
committee and sub-committees; prepare plans and pro- 
cedures for accomplishing the services 

4. Plan a coordinated advisory and guidance program for 
adjustment of veterans and unemployed civilian workers 

5. Select (a) general staff members, and (b) specialized 
staff members ; 

6. Arrange for conferences, lectures, or courses of instruc- 
tion with respect to methods, procedures, and actual in- 
formation needed by general and specialized staff 


West Shore Advisory Council (Cumberland County) 

Such an Advisory Council was formed January 18, 1944, 
to unify the efforts of seven small school districts located 
across the river from Harrisburg. It is known as the West 
Shore Advisory Council and represents a population of 
24,500, of which 3,200 men and women are in the armed 
forces, 

The following organizations were represented in the orig- 
inal planning—American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
War Posts, the area USES, the Shop Craft Union of the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, the area Chamber of Commerce, the 
Committee for Economic Development, Rotary and Lions 
Clubs, Civic Clubs, PTA, local churches, school adminis- 
trators and counselors, and town planning groups. 

The program is being carried out through the activities 
of ten committees which include a Town Planning Clearance 
Committee, a Labor Relations Committee, an Education 
Committee, a Conimunity Service Committee, and a Recrea- 
tion Committee. 

The work of the Education Committee, composed of the 
supervising principals of the schools in this area, will be 
suggestive to school people interested in their responsibilities 
in the work of the Advisory Council. Through the services 
of the schools, the Education Committee— 

1. Provides auxiliary information centers 

2. Evaluates veterans’ experience and training in the armed 
forces for secondary school credit 

3. Offers educational guidance by directing veterans to re- 
liable schools in terms of their occupational interest 

4. Counsels with veterans on their educational and voca- 

tional plans 

Extends educational courses to meet veterans’ demands 

through tutors, accelerated courses and establishment of 

special classes for veterans 

6. Assists in compilation of a local directory of agencies 

serving veterans 

Cooperates in the establishment of a training course for 

information interviewers 


YI 


~ 


Establishment of Local Information Centers 

Each Veterans’ Administration headquarters, each office 
of the USES of the War Manpower Commission, and each 
Local Board of the Selective Service System has been desig- 
nated an Information Center. The functions of these In- 
formation Centers are 1) to furnish information to veterans 
of the armed forces and to their dependents regarding the 
rights and benefits conferred by all Federal and State 
agencies and regarding available services of community 
groups and organizations and 2) to see that veterans are 
placed in contact with the proper agency, group, or organ- 
ization to secure the right or benefit desired. 

With all the local offices of these Federal Agencies in 
operation, there are still areas unserved because offices are 
not located in all communities and areas. Moreover where 
there is an unusual need for information service the local 
offices of the Federal Agencies need to be supplemented by 
auxiliary information centers. In both cases the schools 
are in a position to serve. 

When organized or volunteer groups are not functioning 
the school superintendent, either personally or through a 
designated person, should see that a source of information 
or aid is established for veterans, unemployed workers, and 
out-of-school youth. A school principal, a psychologist, a 
guidance teacher, or a citizen by reason of his interests, 
special ability, and experience, may be designated as in- 
formation interviewer, provided he is willing to prepare 
himself adequately for the responsibility. 


The Adult Guidance Center 


The information center may begin its service in a very 
simple way with a competent volunteer interviewer in a 
comfortable, centrally located office equipped with desk, 
telephone, and file case. 

As demands for service increase, the Community Adult 
Advisory Council may find that more specialized services 
are needed. In an alert community these greater needs are 
sometimes met by establishing an Adult Guidance Center. 

Such a center has been established at Allentown, known 
as the Postwar Service Center. It has been made possible 
through the cooperative efforts of the Allentown school 
district, local agencies, and Muhlenberg College. 
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Allentown School District houses the Center in six rooms 
in the McKinley school building at 1124 Turner Street, 
providing light, heat, and janitor service. The staff con- 
sists of a director-counselor, provided by the Allentown 
school district; a clerk-receptionist, provided by the Selective 
Service Boards; and an examiner-psychologist, provided by 
Muhlenberg College. 

The Center is directed by a board composed of local 
representatives of Federal agencies, community organizations, 
the schools, labor groups, and World War II veterans. 

Services provided include preparation and maintenance 
of information regarding available community services, 
counseling, acting as a clearing house for any community 
organization that can assist applicants, and testing to pro- 
vide information necessary for proper counseling. 

At the present time professional guidance and testing 
services are available in Pennsylvania at Allegheny College, 
Bucknell University, Pennsylvania State College, University 
of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, at Trainee Ac- 
ceptance Centers in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and at the 
Postwar Service Center in Allentown. 


Qualifications of the Guidance Counselor and the Informa- 
tion Interviewer 


Through the Community Information Center two types 
of interviewers can be made available to the thousands of 
veterans and unemployed workers. Most of the Information 
Centers will use the services of volunteer Information Inter- 
viewers. However, in special fields and to meet peculiar 
needs, the professional guidance counselor may be available. 

The Professional Guidance Counselor—The professional 
guidance counselor should be at least twenty-five years old, 
a college graduate, with at least an average scholastic record. 
He should have had four or more years of related work 
experience in counseling practice, including at least two 
years outside the armed forces, and should have demon- 
strated his ability to work with men and win their confi- 
dence. He should have had courses in a) Appraisal of 
the Individual b) Types of Jobs and Their Setting c) Ad- 
justments to Work and Fellow-Workers d) Use of Com- 
munity Resources in Vocational Counseling ¢) Vocational 
Counseling Practice.‘ 

The Information Interviewer—The Information Inter- 
viewer, in most cases a volunteer worker, may be a member 
of the Loca! Veterans’ Service Committee, a special repre- 
sentative of the local American Legion or other veterans’ 
organization, a local business, industrial, or professional 
person, a special interviewer assigned by a school official, 
or a representative of a local service group or welfare or- 
ganization. He should be selected because of his interest in 
and his qualifications for the work. 

Individuals furnishing information to veterans should 
acquaint themselves as fully as possible with the techniques 
of interviewing, the provisions of the Veterans Assistance 
program of the Selective Service System, the reemployment 
rights of veterans, the sources of employment in the area. 
Information interviewers should be familiar with the schools, 
colleges, industrial plants, and other agencies through which 
approved academic, vocational, and technical, or reemploy- 
ment training may be obtained by veterans.® 

The interviewer should be willing to devote some time 
to taking a short training course under competent leader- 
ship in order to prepare himself for interviewing veterans, 
just as many volunteer workers trained for Civilian De- 
fense duties. 


‘For outline of these minimum courses see—The Training of 
Vocational Counselors, Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Washington, D. O. 

5See Directory of Pennsylvania Education and Training Insti- 
tutions Approved for Veterans Training, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


May, 1945 


In all situations it should be remembered that the func 
tion of the interviewer is to inform and refer. Actual de- 
termination of eligibility for benefits or provision of special 
services is the responsibility of the appropriate governmental 
or other agency concerned. 


Training for the Information Interviewer 


The training of the interviewer should be such as to 
make him especially aware of the situation of the returned 
veteran and the unemployed worker. Since the information 
interviewer in most cases is not a trained counselor the 
training course should give him some knowledge and ex- 
perience in the techniques of preparing for the interview 
and of handling the interview itself. 

The Conference Leader—The leader of the training con- 
ference should hold a responsible position in guiding and 
adjusting veterans or he should have been trained recently 
for such work. He should be mature, and should have a 
tactful approach and a genial personality. He should ap- 
preciate the importance of effective, harmonious work with 
agencies and organizations. He may be an instructor from 
a nearby college, a representative of the War Manpower 
Commission, or the Selective Service. He may be a person- 
nel director, a qualified counselor, or a public school man 
who has made an effort to acquaint himself with veterans’ 
affairs. 

The Training Sessions—The interviewer for the informa- 
tion center should be prepared to attend a training confer- 
ence providing fundamental background and_ techniques. 
Six two-hour periods under a competent leader should be 
adequate for this. 

This course may be divided into six parts as follows: 

1. Introduction—review of the laws and types of service 
available in the community; 2. Placement through Selective 
Service and USES; 3. Interviewing; 4. Educational Guidance 
(Reference material available from Department of Public 
Instruction); 5. Case studies; 6. Final organization and 
functions of local Information Centers. 


Information for Schoolmen and Interviewers on Occupational 
Guidance and Trends 


Occupational information and employment market data 
are basic to a program of education and training for vet- 
erans and unemployed civilian workers. Training offered 
should be in those occupational fields where there is evidence 
of employment opportunities and where there is likely to be 
an increasing rather than a decreasing need for workers 
in the postwar period. 

Schoolmen should avoid duplicating war production train- 
ing courses because they have available equipment and 
teaching personnel without respect to future employment 
opportunities. 

Information regarding employment trends, job qualifica- 
tions, and the labor market are available from the following 
sources: 


1. Local community “and regional surveys—These surveys, 
conducted either by the schools or by the Information 
Service Centers, are a reliable source of information in 
respect to occupational training and employment. Help 
in developing such surveys can be given by the local 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on Economic De- 
velopment and by the Area Vocational Coordinators. 
USES Facilities—School administrators and guidance of- 
ficers may secure employment data from the local United 
States Employment Office.® 

2. Job descriptions—The Bureau of Manpower Utilization 


*A list of local United States Employment Service offices in 
Pennsylvania may be secured from W. O. Ilgenfritz, State Veterans 
—— Representative, USES, 1835 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, \. 
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of the War Manpower Commission has prepared book- 
lets entitled “Job Descriptions” which contain informa- 
tion concerning physical, personal, and educational re- 
quirements for workers in certain occupations. The 
Job Descriptions are available in every local USES office. 

3. Labor Market Information—Industrial fields which de- 
mand an increase in trained workers now and are likely 
to need them in the future, include textile industries, 
foundries, automotive repair, wholesale and retail mer- 
chandising, residence construction, the service fields 
(hotels, restaurants, household and other personal serv- 
ices) and, locally, other industries controlled by local 
conditions. “Labor Market Information for Service to 
Veterans” is released bi-monthly by the War Manpower 
Commission. Veterans can learn from these data local- 
ities most likely to provide suitable employment, pre- 
vailing wages and hours, housing and living conditions. 
Similar information for each locality in Pennsylvania 
may be secured at the local offices of the United States 
Employment Service. 


Services of the Schools for Inductees, Veterans, and 
Other Adult Groups 


The responsibility of the public school for meeting the 
needs of adults is pointed out by the Gallup Poll, released 
December 15, 1944, which indicates that one-third of the 
adult population (fifty per cent of those between twenty 
and thirty years of age) desire to attend some type of 
adult education class after the war, provided such classes 
are sponsored by the public schools, colleges, and universities. 
Thirteen per cent expressed an interest in such vocational 
classes as machine work, electricity, beauty operator, typing, 
stenography, dressmaking, and the building trades. .Twelve 
per cent indicated an interest in professional and scientific 
courses (law, engineering, journalism, international law, gov- 
ernment, economics, psychology, social welfare, chemistry, 
and physics). This interest of adults in education is a 
factor the public schools must consider in the postwar 
period. 

Fortunately public schools have developed staffs and facil- 
ities for guidance, placement, and special training during 
the wartime emergency. Most of the veterans desiring to 
continue their education and the younger industrial workers 
were pupils in the school systems now offering these services 
to veterans and unemployed workers. School counselors 
will have complete records and will know personally many 
of the men and women who return. 


The Type of Teacher Needed for Serving Such Adult 
Groups 
The appointment of properly qualified teachers is of major 
importance in such educational work. The teacher of 
adults should have the following qualifications— 


1. Mature judgment and a sympathetic attitude toward the 
individual 

2. Genuine desire to help the individual 

3. Thorough knowledge of the subject to be taught and 
proper certification by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the fields which he or she teaches 

4. Understanding of the principles of learning involved 
in work with adults, and a willingness to discard tradi- 
tional teaching methods and practices for others adapted 
to the needs of those being taught. 

5. Ability to organize instructional material concisely 

Ability to use the techniques for measuring achievement 

Understanding of the problem of teaching mature in- 

dividuals who have handicaps, and appreciation of the 

therapeutic value of work in the restoration of the war 

veteran to civilian life 


Since some of the veterans have been under physical, 


ND 
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mental, and economic strain, great skill will be required on 
the part of the teacher to keep them interested and happy 
in the work they are doing and to have the men appreciate 
the training they are receiving. 

Since time will not permit giving pre-employment train- 
ing to those who will be teaching veterans, it is important 
that persons be selected who possess at present the best 
aay personality, training, and experience for doing the 
work. 


Services of the School for the High School Graduate in the 
Armed Forces 


Surveys made before the passage of Public Law 346 (GI 
Bill of Rights) show that one enlisted man in every twenty 
desired additional schooling. The liberal provision for 
veterans’ education included in the GI Bill may be expected 
to increase substantially the number of veterans seeking 
further training or education at all levels. About one-third 
of the men who expect to go back to school fulltime would 
like to take work of college grade. Of those expecting to 
work part-time and go to school part-time only a third 
want college courses. 

The use of the General Educational Development Tests 
provided by the Armed Forces Institute is recommended 
as a basis for’ determining needs which are broader and 
more varied than the specific skills needed for wartime in- 
dustry and for the armed forces. The schools should pro- 
vide counseling services which emphasize the importance of 
genera! educational values along with specific vocational 
skills. 

Young officers without previous job experience whose pay 
has been fairly high will need to know the wage or salary 
ranges of various jobs in their chosen community. Since 
these men may be reluctant to accept lower pay rates, the 
services of the schools must include the effective presenta- 
tion of facts which indicate the realities of local employment 
conditions and the difficulties involved in reaching the de- 
sired goal. The returning soldier must be made to realize 
that what he can do in peacetime employment is dependent 
both upon his ability to meet the job requirements and 
upon the availability of jobs of the desired type in the place 
where he wishes to live. The educational status of the 
service man will be an important factor in determining the 
extent and character of the service to be provided by the 
schools. 


The Service of the Schools to the Non-High School Graduate 


The non-high school graduate group is made up of those 
who left school in order to go to work and those who left 
high school to enter directly into the armed forces. Army 
and Navy reports show that approximately thirty per cent 
of servicemen have not gone beyond the eighth grade. 

During the period when the non-graduate is facing in- 
duction, he should be assisted in making plans for partici- 
pation. in off-duty programs of USAFI (The United States 
Armed Forces Institute), the army correspondence school 
with headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin. In January of 
this year 860,000 servicemen and women were studying in 
all parts of the world.* Additional courses are being re- 
quested at the rate of 1,100 a day. Final high school 
diplomas have been earned in this way by 1,700 students 
in service. 

The prospective inductee should be urged also to refer 
basic and specialized training records back to the high school 
in accordance with the Department of Public Instruction’s 
statement in the State Superintendent’s letter of December 
8, 1944. 

Contact with former high school students (non-graduates) 
who are now in the armed forces can be made through an 


7 Reader’s Digest, January 1945, p. 61, adapted from the American 
Legion Magazine. 
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open letter to servicemen in the local paper, with sugges- 
tions to parents regarding the forwarding of this open 
letter to the servicemen. The open letter should contain 
information on specific ways in which high school gradua- 
tion requirements may be met after induction, or after 
demobilization. 

School officials should contact their former high school 
students (non-graduates) now in the armed forces, through 
parents, or otherwise, and inform them as to their standing 
in high school at the time of withdrawal—number of credits 
already earned toward graduation, number yet needed for 
graduation, and number and type of credits they may earn 
through their basic training, Army or Navy technical 
courses, USAFI courses, etc. 


The Schools’ Service for the Unemployed Warworker and 
the Ont-of-School Youth 


The schools during this period of readjustment to peace- 
time living are concerned not only with the returning 
veteran, but with the unemployed warworker and the out- 
of-school youth between 17 and 25 who may be out of a 
job also. 

A testing and counseling service being performed for 
veterans and unemployed adults by the Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension Board of Rockland County, New York, 
includes a preliminary interview, the administering of the 
tests where the interview seems to warrant this service, and 
a review of educational and employment opportunities re- 
lated to the individual’s interests and aptitudes. Service 
is available also to employers in business and industry. This 
service includes assistance in placing new employes, screen- 
ing employes for advanced training or leadership work, 
and the supplementing of the personnel office records. 


The School’s Service in Effecting the Veteran’s Adjustment 
to his Community 

Many of the individuals while in service will have had a 
great variety of social, political, and economic experiences. 
They may have lived for days or months in environments 
where social customs and mores are entirely different from 
those that prevail in this country. Some will have de- 
veloped strong feelings with regard to what civilian work- 
ers, labor, industrial organizations, or the government has 
done or has not done while they were facing machine guns, 
tanks, D rations, and disease in another part of the world. 

An opportunity exists, therefore, for the schools to be of 
service to veterans by helping them become acquainted 
with developments that have taken place in this country 
during their absence. The schools can help by effecting 
an adjustment between the various new experiences, the 
changed emotions, and the new ideals that some veterans 
may have and the ideals and customs that continue to pre- 


vail in their communities and throughout our country. ’ 


The proper integration of the ideas and ideals of veterans 
and civilians in communities in relation to local, national, 
and international problems may constitute a vital factor in 
the security and welfare of our society in the future. 


Pennsylvania Officials and Organizations 
The following committees, organizations, and officials will 
be available for help if the information required cannot be 
secured from local officials, organizations, and committees: 
A. Pennsyivania Veterans’ Assistance Committees 
1. Governor’s Advisory Committee on Veterans Affairs— 
Col. F. A. Weber, Director, 203 South Office Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 
2. Pennsylvania State Veterans Service Committee—Col. 
R. K. Mellon, Chairman, 415 B, Northwest Office 
Building, P. O. Box 92, Harrisburg 
3. State Veterans Commission—William E. Zimmerman, 
Chairman, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


May, 1945 


Shippensburg STC President 


J. Frank Faust, sup- 
erintendent of the 
schools of Chambers- 
burg, has been ap 
pointed president of 
the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, 
to succeed Albert L. 
Rowland, resigned. 
Doctor Faust will be- 
gin his new duties 
this summer. 

A graduate of the 
State Normal School 
at Shippensburg, Doc- 
tor Faust continued 
his education at Sus- 
quehanna University. 
He earned his M.A. 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and his Ed.D. 
at Pennsylvania State College. He served as principal of 
Chambersburg High School 18 years, then was elected 
superintendent in 1940. 

Doctor Faust was President of the PSEA in 1938. He 
initiated its study on the Survey of School Costs and con- 
tinued to serve as chairman of this committee until the 
report was published. 

















J. Frank Faust 





4. Pennsylvania Postwar Planning Commission—Hen- 
ning W. Prentis, Jr., Chairman, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster 


B. Functioning Organizations and Officials 


1. War Manpower Commission 
Regional (Pa., Del., N. J.), 21 South 12th Street, 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 7, Francis L. 
McNamee, Regional Director 
State, Administration, 1835 North 3rd Street, Harris- 
burg, Floran J. Boland, Acting Director 
State Veterans’ Employment Representative, 1835 
North 3rd Street, Harrisburg, W. O. Ilgenfritz 

2. Veterans’ Administration 
Eastern Pennsylvania Regional Office, Custom House, 
2d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Harry Cros- 
son, Manager 
Western Pennsylvania Regional Office, 1101 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Kenneth S. Covey, Manager 


3. Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Eastern Area, Custom House, 2d and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, G. H. Talmon, Director 
Western Area, 1101 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, C. K. 
Morse, Director 


4. Selective Service Headquarters 
Veterans’ Personnel Division, Northwest Office Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Major Henry M. Gross, Chief 

5. Department of Military Affairs 
Military Affairs, 204 South Office Bldg., Harrisburg, 
Brigadier General Robert A. Vail 

6. Department of Public Instruction 
Administration, Room 300, Education Bldg., Harris- 
burg, Paul E. Witmeyer, Deputy Superintendent 
Guidance, Room 343, Education Bldg., Harrisburg, 
Robert T. Stoner, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance 
Rehabilitation, 112 Market Street, Blackstone Bldg., 
Harrisburg, M. M. Walter, Chief, Vocational Re- 
habilitation 
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SOLDIER OPINION ON 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 


It was almost three years ago that 
Lieutenant General Brehon Somer- 
vell challenged the schools and 
colleges of America “to provide the 
opportunity for every youth to 
equip himself for a place in win- 
ning the war.” Educators accepted 
the challenge enthusiastically. Al- 
most overnight new courses were 
added to school curricula. Old 
courses received new direction. 
Extracurricula activities were given 
new emphasis. Teachers studied 
military training programs. Pre- 
induction training became a major 
topic of discussion at teachers’ conventions,—a major con- 
cern of curriculum builders. All of this because educators 
earnestly desired to meet the needs of their students faced 
with induction into military service. 

How well the job was done is being demonstrated on 
the far-flung battle fields of the world. Every battle won 
has been a tribute to superior training. Superior training 
is the sum total of all knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
capabilities acquired both before and after induction. 

Those of us responsible for Army training have long 
known that the effectiveness of our efforts is determined 
largely by the background of training our men bring with 
them into the Army. But the real answer to the question, 
“How valuable is pre-induction training?” can best be 
given by our men themselves. To obtain this answer we 
recently sent questionnaires to some three thousand soldiers 
chosen at random from the graduates of academic and 
vocational high schools in different sections of the country. 
Replies were received from over a thousand men,—in every 
branch of the Army and in every theatre of operations. We 
believe the replies, though somewhat limited in number, 
represent a fair cross section of soldier opinion concerning 
the value of pre-induction training. 





ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 








Per cent of 
those taking 
course who 
Per cent who have found it 
took course in of value in 


Name of Course high school Army 





Physical Education, Emphasizing Army Needs 77 95 
Study of Nature and Causes of the War .. 49 84 
Baste: (Matnematc® (on. ccc clo. wo 'sacresve<ees 78 87 
English, Emphasizing Army Needs ....... 31 84 
Study of Army Life and Organization .... 24 83 
Military Map Reading .. 2. ..5...0cseene 44 gI 
Rifle Marksmanship .........0s-c0es+e0 42 93 
Fundamentals of Machines ............-. 46 97 
Fundamentals of Electricity ............ 56 79 
Fundamentals of Shop Work ..........-. 64 67 
Fundamentals of Radio. ....<...:.--6+s+ 24 73 
Fundamentals of Auto Mechanics ........ 34 77 
Vocational Machine Shop ..............- 24 65 
Vocational Auto Mechanics ............. 16 80 
Vocational Aircraft Maintenance .......... 8 69 
Vocational Electrical Signal Communication 7 70 
Pre-flight Acronautics ......... css. 26 84 
Radio Code Practice .. sets ta aoe We Merce 17 70 
Army Clerical Procedures ......:....-.. 7 84 
RIVAGOR - PIIUGCARIEE ooo ooo cexkcwresv are whoo aioe 25 76 








Acting Director of Military Training, ASF 


Physical Education, Emphasizing Army Needs 

Since physical fitness is essential to effective service in any 
branch of the Army it is gratifying to find that 77 per cent 
of the graduates had taken high school training in this 
field. It is not at all surprising that 95 per cent of these 
have found it valuable in their Army service. 


Study of the Nature and Causes of the War 


While only half of those interviewed stated they had 
studied the nature and causes of the war while in high 
school, a substantial majority felt that such training had 
stood them in good stead. As one veteran of the South 
Pacific put it, “It’s been rugged—basic training, combat, 
mud, heat, homesickness—all of it! I couldn’t have taken 
it if I hadn’t believed I was fighting for something worth 
it. Tell Mr. ——————— (H. S. Social Science Teacher) 
thanks for helping me get my convictions!” 


Basic Mathematics 


The large percentage who took basic mathematics in high 
school reflects the hearty response schools have made to the 
Army’s plea for inductees with a better foundation in 
mathematics. 

English, Emphasizing Army Needs 

The comparatively small percentage having taken such 
high school training does not do full justice to English 
teachers. Our main concern in this area is that inductees 
possess a mastery of basic communications skills—and Eng- 
lish teachers, generally, have done an admirable job of 
meeting this need. But our study indicates that 31 per 
cent took high school English courses especially adapted to 
meet Army needs—which probably included such things as 
study of Army vocabulary, emphasis on accuracy, brevity 
and simplicity in oral and written expression, practice in 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking situations such as 
a soldier might encounter. 


Study of Army Life and Organization 

A highly significant fact is not shown in our table: 62 
per cent of the distressingly large number who did not have 
Army orientation in high school vouched for its value. 
This response was typical: “The toughest part of all was 
getting used to the Army’s way of doing things—the dis- 
cipline, the tests, the shots, the details and all the rest. It 
would have been easier if my high school had 
let me know what it was going to be like.” 
Military Map Reading 

Our experience in combat during this war has so im- 
pressed us with the importance of military map reading 
that we now require every soldier to take it during his 
basic training, and we ask secondary schools to include it 
in their curricula. It is encouraging to find that, despite 
the recency of our recommendation, almost half of the 
soldiers questioned had taken such training in high school. 


Rifle Marksmanship 


It is assumed that most of those who took this training 
were enrolled in R.O.T.C. or 55 C high schools, although 
some probably obtained it through National Rifle Associa- 
tion Clubs. The large percentage finding such training of 

(Turn to page 315) 






















































FINANCING LOCAL BRANCHES 


WD dee of the questions asked local branches last year was 
the amount of local dues paid. The response from the 
two hundred and eleven branches answering indicated that 
eighty-five of them had local dues of fifty cents or less, 
while fifty-three more had dues between fifty-one cents and 
one dollar. Only twenty-nine branches had dues of more 
than one dollar a year. 

It is not the purpose of this article to state the exact 
amount local dues should be. Rather it is the desire to 
point out the main features of a moderate local branch 
program for a year, and then estimate the dues that might 
be required to finance this program. First, all local branches 
should send delegates to district, state, and national con- 
ventions. We probably agree that the persons sent as dele- 
gates should be those who have demonstrated their deep 
interest in the welfare of the local branch by service rend- 
ered. Probably the president should be chosen if entitled 
to only one delegate, the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee may be second in line, and the chairman of other 
active committees or some prominent. members may be next 
in line. Certainly if they have served their association faith- 
fully and are willing to take their time to go to a convention, 
their expenses should be paid in full. The amount of this 
expense will vary with the place of the convention, but a 
fair estimate for an average year would approximate one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a delegate. The new ideas 
received, the people met and conferred with, the enthusiasm 
generated would make this sum spent an excellent invest- 
ment indeed! 

A second activity is the work of the legislative, social, 
membership, public relations, and other committees. The 
expense involved here is in stationery and postage, social 
functions, speakers, flowers, travel expenses, et cetera. For 
instance, complimentary tickets at an association dinner 
should be given to school directors, legislators, members of 
the press, visiting heads of civic clubs, or visiting heads of 
other teachers associations. Sometimes to increase attend- 
ance at association dinners an association may sell tickets to 
its members at twenty-five cents less than the dinner costs, 
and take this twenty-five cents from the association treasury. 
Some associations send cards and flowers to sick members, 
to funerals of members or funerals in their immediate fam- 
ilies. Some associations remember their retired teachers on 
special occasions. The expenses for this committee activity 
i it is carried on vitally may be estimated at from fifty 
cents to a dollar per member. This committee work is 
absolutely essential to the success of a local association, and 
few associations have put sufficient effort and time on it. 

Several other items should be listed. Associations should 
have stated meetings of executive boards, which may entail 
small expenses. The president should have a small account 
for the expenses of his office. Sometimes it is necessary to 
have clerical work done by a business office. These activ- 
ities may cost twenty-five cents a member. 

Summing up the expenses of the activities listed thus 
far, we have per member one dollar and a quarter for 
delegates (this is on the basis of one for a hundred mem- 
bers), an average of seventy-five cents for committee activ- 
ities, and twenty-five for expenses of Executive Council and 
president’s office, a total of two dollars and twenty-five cents 
per member. Since this is an estimate, it may vary between 
two dollars and three dollars a year, depending upon place 


* Contribution as a member of the PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches. 





NORMAN C. BRILLHART* 


Teacher of Social Studies, Reading 


of conventions, activities of committees, and size of local 
branch. The cost of the program sketched will probably 
be more per member for a branch of fifty members than 
for one of two hundred members. For instance, if fifty 
members send a delegate, expense will be double per mem- 
ber the cost to a hundred members. Thus the cost of this 
program will be about the same as for the state and na- 
tional associations. 

Larger associations with several hundred members may 
wish to have a central or downtown office for business and 
professional services, as many other groups in the commun- 
ity have. Here a typewriter and a mimeographing machine 
would be placed for the use of officers and committees, and 
maybe an efficient senior commercial student could be em- 
ployed for two hours after school or several hours on Satur- 
day when needed. Furthermore, large associations may 
wish to employ an able person part time to aid them in 
their public relations, school board contacts, to advise them 
in their board and committee meeting, and to help in solv- 
ing their problems in general. The expenses of an office 
with an office girl employed ten to fifteen hours a week 
may run about fifty dollars a month. An able part time 
executive secretary may cost from twenty-five dollars to one 
hundred dollars a month depending upon time required and 
person employed. These extra services may cost a large 
association an extra four or five dollars per member a year, 
but may also be an excellent investment. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that a budget should be 
worked out yearly; and an audit of all accounts should be 
made also annually. A local association should have a 
sizeable balance for contingencies that may arise. It is the 
firm belief of the writer based upon some evidence that 
teachers will agree willingly to pay for a real local associa- 
tion program that is responsive to their needs and control. 





Pre-Induction Training Film 


N Army training film entitled: “Introduction to the 
Army,” TF No. 21-2067, which may be shown to high 
school students at assemblies, is especially designed as a 
Pre-Induction Training film. High school students expect- 
ing to enter the Armed Forces will benefit by seeing this 

m. 

Communications relative to the loan of the film should be 
addressed to the station, listed below, located nearest your 
school: 

Commanding Officer, Pittsburgh Sub-District, Third Service 

Commarl, Logan Armory, Pittsburgh 13 
Commanding Officer, Philadelphia Sub-District, Third Serv- 

ice Command, Customs House, Philadelphia 6 
Commanding General, U. S. Army Reception Center, New 

Cumberland 
Chief, Pictorial Services Branch, Central Film Library, Third 

Service Command, 420 W. North Ave., Baltimore 17, 

Maryland 
When addressing any of the above stations except the Chief, 
Pictorial Services Branch, Baltimore, Maryland, communica- 
tions should be marked for the attention of “Training Film 
Sub-Library.” 

When requesting the loan of this film schools are re- 
quested to specify the date on which they desire to show 
the film, giving several alternate dates that the film would 
be acceptable provided it would not be available on the 
date desired. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Fellow -Teachers, the PSEA 
Is Working for You 


N these crucial days for education in Pennsylvania much 

serious, sincere, and effective work is being performed 
every day by the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
If every member could observe all of the important parts 
of his organization at work simultaneously, he would surely 
be favorably impressed with the vigorous, yet thoroughly 
professional activity of those who were democratically chosen 
by their fellow members to act as their representatives in 
pushing forward the adopted program of the Association. 


The real driving force of any organization is the employed 
staff to whom is delegated the responsibility of actual per- 
formance of duties and of providing expert advice and as- 
sistance in the formulation and application of policies. The 
PSEA is fortunate in the calibre of service given by the 
Headquarters Staff. In a legislative year a tremendous 
amount of work falls to the employed personnel. The 
Executive Secretary, aided by willing and able assistants, 
has never let an opportunity go by to give all of the im- 
petus possible to every factor which might be of signi- 
ficance for the education of boys and girls and for those 
who teach them. Teachers, your PSEA Headquarters Staff 
members are serving you faithfully and efficiently. They 
are on the alert in your behalf. Your affairs are in good 
hands. 

In December your delegates selected the membership of 
the Legislative Committee for 1945. Soon afterward the 
committee members selected their own chairmamr from the 
committee membership. In Legislative years this committee 
is Our organization’s most important unit. This year the 
Legislative Committee has distinguished itself and has 
honored our profession by the quality of work performed. 
The Committee has not faltered in carrying out the action 
directed by the House of Delegates. It has used keen 
judgment in its analysis of problems and in the recom- 
mendations made to embody adopted principles and ideas 
in proposed legislation. 

The Legislative Committee has held seven meetings since 
the first of the year. These meetings are real work meetings, 
too, lasting many hours. On three special occasions members 
of the Legislative Committee gave outstanding service to 
their fellow-teachers. At the meeting of the Southeastern 
Convention District, held as a part of Schoolmen’s Week, 
Chairman Paul Christman and Member Carmon Ross gave 
excellent presentations of the Legislative program. These 
same two members again represented the Association at a 
private hearing before the House Committee on Education 
held on March 21. At this hearing they discussed H. B. 568. 
Again on April 4, at the Public Hearing before the com- 
bined House and Senate Committees on Education, along 
with Vice President J. Willard Newton, a member of the 
Legislative Committee, Mr. Christman and Dr. Ross ex- 
plained the merits of H. B. 568 most convincingly. 


While these members were chosen by the Committee to 
“carry the ball,” all other members were at the same time 
giving outstanding service. Regardless of the outcome of 
current legislative proposais, the work of the 1945 Legislative 
Committee will be known as a noteworthy contribution to 
the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

The members of the PSEA have in the Legislative Com- 
mittee a group of able educators working zealously for 
them to effect improvement in the profession of teaching. 


The Committee on Retirement Problems has devoted 
much time to a thorough study of proposed changes in the 
provisions of the retirement system. As a result of its 
deliberations you now know that proposals were set up as. 
bills which have passed the House and are now in the 
Senate Education Committee. One problem of considerable 
interest over the State is yet under consideration and expert 
study, that of working out some plan by which members. 
who so desire may retire after 55 years of service. Atten- 
tion is now being directed toward this question. The prog- 
ress of retirement legislation is ample evidence of the qual- 
ity of work done by the Committee on Retirement Problems. 

From time to time your president will direct attention to. 
the work of other committees and groups so that you may 
know how your organization is serving you. 

Through the efforts of the local and county branches and. 
through representative committees selected by the member- 
ship as a whole through the application of democratic proc- 
esses, the entire membership can work harmoniously and 
efficiently toward a common goal. By giving unwavering 
individual service and by standing squarely behind the 
Headquarters Staff and the elected officers we can accom- 
plish beneficial results which will accrue from united action. 

Let us all work together now as we have never worked 
before to enact H. B. 568 into the law. Your Association is 
directing all its energy toward that end. Your Association 
is working for you. It is your obligation and responsibility 
to do all you can for your organization. 

—C. Herman Grose, President, Erie. 





General Assembly 
Statement as of April 14, 1945 


HIS article is written in the midst of controversy on 

school legislation. The April issue, page 271, reported 
on the major PSEA proposal for salary increases, equaliza- 
tion, and reimbursement and compared the provisions of 
this proposal, H. B. 568, Messrs. Hare and Lee, with the 
legislation introduced as a result of the recommendations 
of the School Commission, George Youngs chairman. 

Developing situations since the report in the April 
JournaL were as follows: On Wednesday evening, April 4, 
a public hearing was held in the Forum, Education Build- 
ing. D. Raymond Sollenberger, chairman of the House 
Education Committee, presided at the meeting. Through- 
out, the meeting was marked by good presentations and an 
attentive and respectful audience. Comments from mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and others who attended 
similar hearings are that it was one of the best that has 
ever been held on a piece of legislation. By and large, it 
was evident that there was unanimity of opinion, that a 
definite need existed for the enactment of legislation that 
would replace the present Edmonds salary schedule with a 
more modern law on teachers’ salaries and make provision, 
also, for the State to bear a larger share of the cost of 
public education through an equalization program. 

Paul H. Wueller, executive director of the School Com- 
mission, explained the provisions of H. B. 1143, which 
contained the recommendations of the Commission. Almost 
without exception the other speakers endorsed H. B. 568 
or spoke in favor of the principles and provisions of the 
bill. The order of speaking was as follows: 

C. Herman Grose, President, Pennsylvania. State Education, 

Association 
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Paul H. Wueller, Executive Director, The School Com- 
missior 
A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools 
Henry H. Hill, Superintendent. of Pittsburgh Schools 
Howard Witmer, President, State School Directors As- 
sociation 
Leonard Kane, President, Pittsburgh Real Estate Board 
T. O. McCracken, Sullivan County 
Judge L. Kenneth Harkins, Allegheny County 
Barbara McGlynn, Legislative Representative, State Teach- 
ers League 
J. W. Newton, Vice-President, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association 
Cathleen M. Champlin, President, Philadelphia Teachers 
Association 
J. L. Strobel, Municipal, County, and City School Non- 
professional Employes 
James J. Lamond, President, Philadelphia Principals Club 
‘Wilbur G¢ Baker, President, York City School Board 
Mrs. John M. Phillips,.Pittsburgh Board of Education 
Mrs. E. C. Dunning, PTA State Vice-President 
Mrs. Ruth Burns, Pittsburgh Council of PTA 
Margaret Root, President, Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers, AFT Local No. 3 ; 
Elizabeth Holmes, Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Philadelphia 
Edward Myers, Philadelphia Public School Council 
Carmon Ross, Member, PSEA Legislative Committee 
Sara T. Walsh, Philadelphia Teachers Union 
Paul Keeney, Cambria County Local Branch, PSEA 
Hamilton Lyon, President, Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
Benjamin Anton, Teachers Union, West Philadelphia 
Paul S. Christman, Chairman, PSEA Legislative Com- 
mittee 
On Tuesday, April 10, the House Education Committee 
reported out with recommendations for passage H. B. 568 
with amendments. In brief the amended provisions are as 
follows: 
Basic subsidy to districts $700 instead of $800 as in the 
original bill 
Computation for equalization reimbursement on “true” 
value of property rather than “assessed” value 
Salary modifications 


Minimum Maximum Increments 


Third and fourth 
class districts .@ $1400 $2200 
Second class districts 1400 2400 
First class districts 
A setting aside of the single salary schedule and a return 
to the Edmonds as follows: 
Elementary teachers 1400 2800 
Junior High School 1800 3200 
Senior High School 


and Vocational 
REACHES *cA ccescaacs 1800 3600 


Other salary modifications are a reduction of $200 in the 
maximums for principals and supervising principals and a 
reduction of $500 in each of the classifications of county 
superintendents, assistant county superintendents, and super- 
visors of special education. 

Needless to say these reductions in the salary maximums 
are a disappointment to us. However, the salary provisions 
are much more liberal than those proposed by the Com- 
mission. A proviso was also included in the bill that no 
district by reason of the new method of reimbursements 
shall receive less for each year of the biennium 1945-1947 
than was received for teachers’ salaries and cost of living 
for the school year 1944-1945. 

It should be noted that tuition, reimbursement, transpor- 
tation, vocational education, etc., continue on the same basis 
as now provided in the present laws. 


2 of $100 for master’s degree 
2 of $100 for master’s degree 


2 of $100 for master’s degree 
2 of $100 for master’s degree 


2 of $100 for master’s degree 


May, 1945 


It is anticipated that H. B. 568 will pass the House some- 
time during the week of April 16. It should be stated that 
powerful opposition to the bill exists. The Governor pre- 
sented a message to the General Assembly on Thursday, 
April 12, pointing out that the appropriation costs of H. B. 
568, approximately $32,000,000 for the biennium, were in 
excess of the $20,000,000 which he was making available 
for increased educational appropriations and that new taxes 
would be necessary to finance the increase in cost of H. B. 
568. 

On Thursday, April 12, there was introduced into the 
Senate, S. B. 698 by Mr. Homsher, for the re-enactment of 
the cost of living adjustment of the 1943-1945 biennium 
for the 1945-1947 biennium. This obviously means that an 
effort may be made in the Senate to substitute cost of living 
adjustments for a permanent program of salary revision 
and equalization. ; 

What the ultimate outcome will be cannot be predicted 
at this writing. 

The status of other educational legislation is in general 
as reported in the April, 1945, issue of the Journat. The 
bills on retirement, continuing commission for superintend- 
ents, county vocational school districts, and sick leave con- 
tinue in the Senate Education Committee. Undoubtedly this 
is due to the fact that major activities and interests have 
been centered on the salary and equalization proposal of the 
PSEA and the bills introduced by the School Commission. 





Convention District 


Legislative Conferences 


Central-Western 

The Local Branch Presidents of the Central-Western Con- 
vention District held a meeting at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, on Wednesday, March 21, at 4:00 p. m. The 
presidents were accompanied by the chairmen of their Local 
Legislative Committees. R. C. Webster, PSEA Field Secre- 
tary, was present in the afternoon and discussed the status 
of the PSEA legislative program. 

Following the dinner meeting the attention of the group 
was directed to other important Association matters, the most 
important of which were the planning of the annual Con- 
vention District meeting next fall, the Federal Aid program, 
S. 181, now being considered by the United States Senate, 
and increased NEA membership. 

Clyde E. Bounds is president of the Convention District. 
John Davis, Convention District secretary, and President 
John M. Uhler, State Teachers College, Indiana, were hosts 
to the group. 


Eastern 

The Eastern Convention District, Norman C. Brillhart, 
president, held its conference of local branch presidents on 
March 10. Approximately 28 persons were in attendance. 

The morning session was devoted chiefly to laying plans 
for support of H. B. 568. Consideration was given also to 
H. B. 612, the reports of the School Commission, and 
Federal Aid. | 

G. A. Eichler, Northampton, the representative of the 
District on the Executive Council, described the work of the 
Council and emphasized the importance of building strong 
organizations. He stressed particularly the desirability of 
more Pennsylvania teachers enrolling in the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Midwestern 

A. Bruce Denniston, president, called the conference of 
local branch presidents in the Midwestern District on March 
17 at New Castle. Thirty members were present. 

Eleven of the Local Branches will make a new drive on 
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f “‘. 
| A STRONG FOUNDATION IS ESSENTIAL FOR 


BUILDING A WORTH-WHILE STRUCTURE 


Gi @ # 
Hou well this applies ta education! 
Examinations given to men entering the Armed Services have indicated very strongly the 
need for more adequate and thorough instruction on the fundamentals of English, Arithmetic, 
Geography, and History. An appalling inability to express ideas in clear, simple English was 
evident. Extreme inaccuracy in the fundamentals of arithmetic was common. Many basic facts 
of our country's history and the principles for which it stands were little known to a large per- 


centage of the men who were to fight for it. Workable knowledge of the geography of the 
nation and the world was most frequently lacking. 









The Iroquois Publishing Company is noted for texts 
that lay a sound foundation 


POPULAR e SUCCESSFUL -« WIDELY USED 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grades 3-12, by Shattuck, Cauley, Ahles, and Lawler 


Combined texts and workbooks embracing all teaching tools necessary for a complete course: 
in English. The procedure is distinctly modern and practical. Each book completely covers present- 
day requirements for the grades for which it is intended. 


Va pervitlunetic... 


THEZIROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS, Grades 1-8, by DeGroat, Young, and Patton 


An arithmetic series expertly planned and built. Noted for their superior presentation. of 
method; for drill on fundamentals in proportion to the difficulty of the basic number combina- 


tions; for an exceptional course in problem study. Practically self-teaching texts which develop 
accuracy and reasoning power. 


Va Geography... 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES, Grades 3-9, by Bodley, Thurston and Faigle 


A superb series of texts and accompanying highly superior work books, beginning with Home: 
Geography and capped with World Geography, new enlarged edition, which is for grades 7, 8, 
or 9. This book gives real meaning to the world and its resources and lays a foundation for- 
an understanding of postwar developments. 


Va Aistory... 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES, Grades 5-8, by Southworth and Southworth 


A complete series of histories and accompanying work books includes The Thirteen American: 
Colonies or Early Days in America, America's Old World Background, and American History, 


complete edition, a highly readable history of our country from its discovery to outstanding events. 
of recent times. 


[ara cesses] IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO,, INC. 
a HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 


ABOVE ARE THE KEY leaders of the Northwestern Convention District of the Pennsylvania State Education Association who 
attended the legislative and professional membership conference held March 17 at The Barn, 331 West 8th St., Erie, with John M. 


Hickey, president, in charge. 


Seated from left to right are: Milliteen Kopp, Warren; Mildred Flowers, Warren; Mrs. Carl Johnson, Warren; Bess McBride, 
Lawrence Park; Hazel Rankin, Franklin; Ruth Shorts, Franklin; Mabel Studebaker, Erie; John M. Hickey, Erie; Supt. H. L. Blair, Warren 


County; and C. E. Windoft, Titusville. 


Standing from left to right are: Clifford |. Rea, Oil City; Kenneth» Westlake, Edinboro; A. J. Matteson, Pleasantville; Floyd B. 
Peters, Meadville; H. L. Offner, State Teachers College, Edinboro; Homer Nelson, Springboro; A. N. Hunter, Warren; Carl Johnson, 
Warren; S. E. Anderson, Corry; F. Lowe Edwards, Corry; C. Herman Grose, Erie; and Leo Armagost, Erie. 





NEA membership. J. W. Newton, South Heights, spoke on 
NEA Membership and on Federal Legislation. 

A. C. Moser of PSEA Headquarters Staff discussed the 
mechanics of introducing bills, the status of bills in the 
General Assembly of interest to teachers, and steps which 
local branches should take to bring about favorable con- 
sideration of this legislation. 


Northeastern 

The legislative conference in the Northeastern Convention 
District was held in Wilkes-Barre on April 14. Robert 
Wilson of Waymart is ‘president of the District. 

Approximately 50 people were in attendance with 26 local 
branches represented. ‘Topics on the program were NEA 
Membership, Federal Aid to Education, and State Legisla- 
tion. 

Raymond C. Webster of PSEA Headquarters Staff talked 
on the State Legislation program, and Robert E. Dawson, 
Scranton, former members of the PSEA Legislative Com- 
mittee, discussed various phases of legislative activity. 


Northwestern 

The Northwestern District conference was held on March 
17 in Erie with 24 persons present. John M. Hickey, presi- 
dent, Erie, presided. Discussion on State Legislation cen- 
tered on the provisions of H. B. 568 and on the School 
Commission bills, H. B. 1143 and H. B. 1146. Federal legis- 
lation considered included the two Federal Aid for Education 
bills, S. 181 and H. R. 1296. 

Pennsylvania’s goal for NEA membership was noted, and 
suggestions were made on ways the local branches could in- 
crease membership in the NEA. 

Speakers included C. Herman Grose, President, PSEA; 
Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Director; H. L. Offner, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro; H. L. Blair, Superintendent, 
Warren County; Floyd Peters, Assistant Superintendent, 
Crawford County; Bess McBride, Lawrence Park. F. Lowe 
Edwards, Corry, was named Legislative Chairman for the 
convention district. 

Southeastern 


The Local Branch Presidents of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District together with the Local Legislative Committee 





chairmen attended a dinner meeting on March 22 at the 
University of Pennsylvania Christian Association. There 
was a general discussion of the problems currently confront- 
ing the PSEA with emphasis on the legislative program. 

Speakers included Carmon Ross, Lansdowne, member of 
the PSEA Legislative Committee; R. C. Webster, PSEA 
Field Secretary; and Ray Bramall, Convention District 
President-elect. Lewis N. Snyder, retiring Convention Dis- 
trict President, presided. 


Southern 


Presidents of eighteen local branches in the Southern 
Convention District attended a legislative conference in York 
on April 7. Harvey E. Swartz, president of the district, 
was chairman of the meeting. 

A. Clair Moser of PSEA Headquarters Staff reviewed the 
status of bills before the General Assembly. General dis- 
cussion and a question period followed. 


Western 


The officers and legislative committee chairmen of the 
various local branches of the Western Convention District 
of the PSEA met March 17 in the Bar Association Room 
of the City County Building, Pittsburgh. A roll call showed 
that the three groups from Allegheny County: Pittsburgh 
teachers, independent district teachers, and county teachers 
were all represented, as well as Washington County, Fayette 
County, and Westmoreland County. 

President J. Lewis Shannon of Munhall called the meeting 
to order and outlined the purposes: 1. To insure the pas- 
sage of H. B. 568, 2. to hear speakers who knew about the 
status of the bill at present, and 3. to outline a program of 
action. Harriet B. Ayres, Pittsburgh, and D. Harry Bruce, 
Terrace, spoke as members of the PSEA Legislative Com- 
mittee on the status of bills, and Daniel Kelso, acting chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the District, outlined 
a plan of action. 





Only the best is good enough for our children and young 
people. If we can produce the best for killing, why can’t 
we produce the best for living?—The Indiana Teacher 
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The neglect of proper care! 


IS ONE REASON why textbook costs are mounting and your book 





investment depreciating so fast. Enormous quantities of school books 


are worn out and discarded annually — and to avoid an acute shortage later on — the 


books Now in Use must be made to last longer. 
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to strengthen and reinforce the bindings 


— HOLDEN BOOK COVERS — 





a& receeve the daily wear and handling 


lessen the frecteon between the desk top and the book 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


i 


SPRINGFIELD 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. srssacuuserts 





* 
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Fellowships in Health 
Education—1945 


ELLOWSHIPS for a year’s graduate study in health 

education leading to a master’s degree in public health 
are being offered to qualified men and women by the U. S. 
Public Health Service through funds made available by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. The sponsors 
of the fellowships are concerned chiefly with meeting the 
existing shortage of trained health educators and preparing 
to meet future demands both in this country and abroad 
for qualified personnel having a thorough understanding 
of both public health and education. 


What Do Fellowships Provide? 


Training—A year’s study in public health education at 
the University of North Carolina, Yale University, or 
the University of Michigan. This training includes an 
academic year (8-9 months) in the Schools of Public 
Health, and 3 months of supervised field experience in 
community health education. Courses studied in the 
Schools of Public Health include: Epidemiology, public 
health statistics, public health administration, public 
speaking, health education, public health education 
problems, school health education, etc. 

Upon successful completion of the course, the candidate 
is eligible for a master’s degree in public health edu- 
cation. 

Financial aid—The fellowships provide a stipend of $100 
a month for the entire period of academic and field 
training, tuition at one of the above three universities, 
and travel expenses for field experience. Candidates 
must pay their own travel to and from the university 
at the beginning and end of training. 





When Are Fellowships Effective? 


Fellowships will be effective for the Fall collegiate quarter 
of 1945. 


Who Is Eligible? 


Fellowships are available to qualified men and women 
between the ages of 22 and 40 who are citizens of the 
United States. 

Candidates must meet the entrance requirements of the 
schools of public health, which include a bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college or university. Desirable pre- 
requisites include training and/or experience in the basic 
sciences, sociology, education and psychology, plus the abil- 
ity to use the English language effectively and to work with 
all kinds-of people. 

Application forms and further information may be secured 
from the U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. 





Kingston Sick Leave Plan 


HE PSEA Local Branch in Kingston worked out an 

amendment to its sick-leave plan in cooperation with 
members of the board of school directors. The new plan 
went into effect this school year. 

The original plan provided for full salary for a period of 
five days, and half salary for an additional five days during 
any one year. The amendment made the sick leave priv- 
ileges cumulative to those employes who have been in the 
district for four successive years. During the fifth year and 
following years, if the leave is not used, the number of 
days at full pay shall accumulate over the number of years. 
Such accumulation shall not exceed a period of twenty 


school days. 
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Legal Interest 


J. Guy Wolf vs. School District of the Borough of Gettysburg 
In the Court of Common Pleas of Adams County 

No. 93 November Term, 1944 

Opinion filed February 10, 1945 


Facts: Mr. Wolf was a professional employe under con- 
tract at a salary of $1800 a year, which salary was in excess 
of the minimum required to be paid under the Edmonds 
Act. Subsequent to the execution of the contract, the school 
district adopted a salary schedule which provided that those 
teachers who did not hold a college degree should be en- 
titled to no more than the minimum salary required to be 
paid under the Edmonds Act, while those teachers with a 
degree should receive a higher salary with additional incre- 
ments based upon additional scholastic credits. An oppor- 
tunity was given those teachers not holding college degrees 
to obtain one before the schedule became effective. Mr. 
Wolf, however, did not hold such a degree and did not ob- 
tain the same. Subsequently, a resolution was passed by the 
board reducing his salary from $1800 per year to $1600. 
Plaintiff protested this reduction and requested restoration 
of his salary, but no action was taken by the board. 

Question: Is a reduction in a teacher’s salary, in accord- 
ance with a salary schedule adopted by the board, a “de- 
motion” as that term’ is used in ee Teachers’ Tenure Act? 


Answer: Yes. 

Discussion: The school board contended that the adoption 
of a salary schedule was a proper exercise of its discretion 
in administering school policy and that the reduction in 
salary was not a demotion since it applied to all teachers 
not having a college degree. The Court held, however, that 
the salary reduction, since it did not apply to all teachers in 
the district, or even in the high school where the plaintiff 
was employed, was a demotion in salary. The Court 
pointed out that prior to the adoption of the salary schedule, 
no distinction or difference as to pay was made between 
those holding college certificates and those holding certifi- 
cates of a lower grade. When the board made the salary 
schedule effective and reduced Mr. Wolf’s salary to conform 
to it, it did reduce him in salary as compared with other 
teachers qualified to teach in the high school, whom the 
board had determined previous to the adoption of the salary 
schedule were entitled to more than the minimum salaries 
required to be paid under the Edmonds Act. When the 
board adopted the new salary schedule, the relative grade 
or rank of those teachers as to salary did not remain the 
same; prior to the reduction they held equal salary rank 
with other teachers. After the reduction, they held a lower 
rank. As to each of the teachers not holding a college de- 
gree, and as to that group, there was a discrimination. 

It is further pointed out by the Court that, under any 
circumstances, a reduction in salary could not be brought 
about without the consent of the professional employe, or 
without notice and a hearing required under the provisions 
of the Teachers’ Tenure Act. In this case no hearing was 
granted; therefore, the reduction in salary was unlawful. 


NEA Convention Cancelled 


HE Executive Committee of the National Education 
Association has recommended to its Board of Directors 
that the Representative Assembly meeting, planned for July 
4-6 at Buffalo, be postponed and that the Association hold 
this year only a meeting of the Board of Directors. This 
recommendation has been approved by the Directors. 
Because of this cancelling of the meeting the NEA is 
developing plans for intensive, unified programs of field 
work next fall in cooperation with state and local associa- 
tions. 
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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, for twelve years the 
President of the United States, died April 12 at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. The schools of Pennsylvania held 


services on April 13 in deep reverence and respect to 
the memory of the 32nd President. Governor Edward 
Martin proclaimed a 30-day period of mourning “in 
tribute to the greatness of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt.” 





Committee on Retirement Problems 
No. I1I—March 16 and 17, 1945 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems met at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 16 and 17, 1945, with 
all members present. C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, pre- 
sided while the Committee considered: 
1. Relative advantages of School Employes’ vs. State 
Employes’ Retirement Systems 
2. Retirement bills before the General Assembly 
3. Answers to questions submitted to George B. Buck, 
actuary 
4. Correspondence 
5. Increasing of Retirement Allowances 
Respectfully submitted, 
William A. Doane, Secretary. 





Executive Council 


No. I1I—March 24, 1945 

RESIDENT C. Herman Grose, Erie, presided at the 

third meeting of the 1945 Executive Council at PSEA 

Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 24, 1945. The Council 
considered the following items of business: 

1. Report of the President on his participation in Associa- 

tion activities 

2. Report of the Executive Secretary 
a. Financial 
b. Headquarters Service 
c. Membership 
Legal service, Lewis F. Adler, attorney 
Legislation—Federal and State 
Report of Committee on Public Relations, W. D. Mc- 
Coy, chairman 
Convention District Legislative Conferences 
1945 State Convention 
Communications 
World Conference of Educators Sponsored by NEA 

The Council approved the expenditure of $750 for PSEA’s 
participation as one of the host organizations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Legislative Committee 
No. VI—April 3, 1945 
HE Legislative Committee met at PSEA Headquarters, 
Harrisburg, April 3, 1945. Paul S. Christman, chairman, 
Schuylkill Haven, presided. The business considered in- 
cluded: 
1. Status of present legislation 
2. Discussion on H.B. 568 
3. Review of bills before the General Assembly 
4. Plans for the hearing on H.B. 568, H.B. 1143, H.B. 
1146 


Wi + W 
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Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new boo 





ks sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 


to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what bo oks they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books 


A PracticaL READER For ApuLTs. Book II, 
Josephine D. Mason and Gertrude E. 
O’Brien. 166 pp. Illus. Heath. $0.84 

Book II of “A Practical Reader for Adults” 
has been written for intermediate classes of 
illiterate adults, for men and women who have 
had no education in their own language but 
who have acquired a simple reading vocabu- 
jary. These men and women are able to speak 
and to understand a limited amount of Eng- 
lish, (about 185 words) and their special need 
is reading and writing. The aims of the book 
ire (a) making the sentence or short para- 
graph the unit of comprehension, (b) gaining 
accuracy in recognition, (c) analysing new 
words, (d) reading the newspapers and mag- 
azines. The 63 lessons are based upon signs 
which should be recognized, upon facts and 
information for practical needs, and are 
grouped around six themes: the bank, the 
post office, safety, health, automobiles, and 

Washington, D. C. 

Tue AMERICAN Story. Ruth W. Gavian and 
W. A. Hamm. 672 pp. Illus. Heath. 
$2.48 

A history of the United States which is 
concerned with American ideals, American 
love of country, and with the great services of 
outstanding statesmen and iefcrmers. It treats 

in fine narrative style the key events im- 

portant in our history—the Declaration of In- 

dependence, the adoption of the Constitution, 
the opening of the Erie Canal, the Gold Rush, 
the Compromise of 1850, the Emancipation 

Proclamation, the campaign of 1896, the 

Panama Canal, our entrance into World War I, 

the crash of 1929, the first hundred days of 

the New Deal, Pearl Harbor, and the Libera- 
tion of France. Pictures, drawings, maps fur- 
nish fine illustrative equipment, and aids to 
learning are practical, A teachers’ manual 
and a students’ workbook are in preparation. 

ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR STUDENTS OF Epu- 
CATION AND PsycHotocy. E. B. Van Ormer 
and C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State 
College. 120 pp. Longmans, Green. 
$1.75 

A manual to accompany courses in educa- 
tional measurements, experimental psychology, 
clinical psychology, industrial psychology, guid- 
ance and personnel, and any other courses in 
education or psychology where an understand- 
ing of statistics is necessary. In this, the third 
printing of the book, most of the changes 
are in the addition of references. 

Story oF Nations. L. B. Rogers, Fay Adams, 
Walker Brown. 858 pp. Illus. Henry 
Holt. $2.60 

World history for the secondary schools 

which has as its central theme the interde- 
pendence of nations. The new edition has 
these features: Extensive use of geography with 
three-dimensional maps; description of the 
“buffer states” from Finland to Turkey; fuller 
treatment of the Americas; the story from the 
opening of World War I into the sixth year 
of World War II. The whole book has been 
rewritten in the light of the present world 
situation. 

WoRK AND PLAY IN THE PHILIPPINES. Acacio 
and others. Ages 10-14; PIONEERS OF 
Puerto Rico. Muna Lee. Ages 10-14; 
CHILDREN OF THE SUN IN Hawat. Li 
Ling-Ai. Ages 9-12; Hoxtpay In ALASKA. 
Alma Savage. Ages 9-12. Illustrated in 
color. Heath. $0.48 each 

Four more new world neighbor stories which 
supply information on daily life, customs, 
legends, history, and resources of the countries. 


LirE AND Hearty. C. C. Wilson, J. L. 
Bracken, J. C. Almack. 557 pp. Illus. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.12 

A textbook aimed directly at the require- 
ments of the new health program. The con- 
tent has been adapted to the day-by-day in- 
terests and experiences of high-school youth. 

Its underlying purpose is to assist the learner 


through a’ knowledge of himself and the world 
around him to make the necessary adjustments 
for happy and successful living. The book 
stresses: Personality in relation to health, the 
basic understandings, the functional aspects, 
the social implications of health, the scientific 
method in relation to health. The book has 
271 illustrations which bleed off the pages. 








Illustration by Wiese, ‘‘FavoriteStories . 


. Old and New” 


New Horizons in Teaching 





Presented in the hope that they will prove 


interesting and useful to you 







Of inspiration 
to teachers 
looking for 
short stories for 
the younger grades 


Here may be just the 
book you have 
been hoping to get 
hold of —this 
book is Sidonie Gruenberg’s 
“Favorite Stories... Old and 
New,” edited to the pleasure 
level of ages 5 to 8. Over 100 
very short stories, some told 
in only 2 pages. 

Insight into children’s needs 
for taste and for personality 
growth is to be expected of 
Mrs. Gruenberg as director, 
Child Study Association of 
America. You would also ex- 
pect anyone so much in the 
forefront of her times to have 
excellent modern approaches. 


Nz 


Bt ON 








Not the least of these 
is her inclusion of 
living writers for 
today’s children, 
together with 
Lewis Carroll, the 
Grimms, etc. Too, 
note modern 
terminology: 
Real Children 
and Real Things; Stories 
About Make-Believe; Tales 
of Laughter; Fairy Tales; 
Folk Tales, etc. It’s a fasci- 
nating “sampler” for you. 


Ask your public library or book 
dealer to let you see this book, if 
you are interested. Or, for further 
information write Mrs. Gruenberg 
herself, % her publisher, Doubleday, 
Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful 
to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper .. . It stands 
for chewing gum of quality and flavor— 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’ s 
Spearmint quality can again be made. 219 
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CALENDAR  ; Geneva College Summer Session 





SUMMER SESSION 
1945 


JUNE 11 to AUGUST 31 


Monday, June 11 
9-WEEK DIVISION OPENS 


Tuesday, June 12 
MODEL SCHOOL OPENS 





Wednesday, July bea 


SECOND HALF 
9-WEEK DIVISION OPENS 








A Program Definitely Arranged for 
Freshmen Entering College: 


One may do practically a semester’s college 
work during the summer. 

Student Teaching in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Field. 

Academic courses in all major fields. 

Public School Art. 

Physical Education. 

Speech and Dramatics and Speech Education. 


Monday, August 13° = & Public School Music. 


FINAL 3-WEEK 
COURSE BEGINS. 


Secretarial Work under cultural conditions. 











SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIEFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 


courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities av: ailable to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer ma 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You’ a 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advantages of the Tem, rey Summer 
meee’ ‘or 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 

Montgomery Ave., Philadelpbia 22, Pa, 

















ACCELERATED COURSES 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


@ High school seniors who finish 
in May may cover a full semester 
of college work by attending 
summer school which begins May 
31. 


@ Those who do not desire to 
follow an accelerated course may 
enter in September. 





@ Courses in liberal arts, applied 
science and engineering, business 
administration and_ secretarial 
work, and music. 


Grove City College 


Grove City, Pa. 








LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six or Twelve Weeks 
June 4 — July 13 
July 16— August 24 
Arts, Commerce, Education, Music, Science 


Accelerated courses for degrees 
Courses for teacher certification 


Students may register for either or both terms 


Write to Director of Summer School 
Annville, Pa. for Bulletin 








UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 2-August 
10. Graduate and undergraduate 
2. study. Courses for superintend- 
‘ ents, principals, and teachers. 
\}, Art, music, home economics, 
='. commercial subjects, nursing, 
) < science. Demonstration schools. 
ri = Accelerated Program 
—June 30 to September 14. Pull 
gs undergraduate work 
in Elementary Education, 
Engineering, Premedical 
fir subjects. Freshmen may 











enter June 30. Write— 
Director, Summer Session 
Burlington, Vermont 


™ MEXICO 


this summer. Edmontionsl sroupe 
MWe for students & teachers. | 


4 
by “Beer f 


STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL te ASSN. < 
it W. 42 St. LY.C. 747 W. 7 St., Los Angetes ¢ 








Folder 
(8) 


wvvvvv vw 














EW ET 
SUMMER CAMP JOBS 


Men counsellors, handy men, cooks, dieti- 
tians, nurses—for several boys’ camps. 
-4Write for blank} 
DAVID S. P. KEISER 


7733 Mill Road Philadelphia 17, Pa. 
Phone MELROSE 1682 





Basic SciENCE EpucaTION SERIES: ANIMALS 

AND THEIR YouNG; ANIMALS THAT LIVE 
TOGETHER; BIRDS IN THE BiG Woops; 
How tHE Sun Hetps Us; Tue Pet SHow; 
Userut PLants AND ANIMALS. Glenn 
O. Blough. Illus. Row, Peterson 








Additional science readers which have well 
chosen contents, clear type, and splendid illus- 
trations in color. Each book ends with a 
Do You Know Now and a See for Yourself 
section. 








May, 1945 


LivING IN THE PEoPLE’s Wortp. L. V. Roth 
and S. M. Hobbs. 704 pp. Illus. Laid- 
law Bros. $2.16 

This book provides a new course in social 
studies, combining global geography, con- 
sumer economics, and vocational guidance. 

The ninth grade, or the first year in high 

school, is usually regarded as the orientation 

year in the social studies. The authors of 

“Living in the People’s World” feel that this 

is the place to combine the conception of 

global geography with a broader view of eco- 
nomic problems and vocations. In other words, 
this book pictures the new global world in 
which we live and discusses how we are 
going to earn a living in it. It teaches global 
geography, not as a thing of itself, but func- 
tionally, as a background for a more under- 
standing citizenship. It is an ideal course to 
precede world history, which is usually taught 
in the tenth grade. One of its outstanding 
features is the ease and interest with which 
it is read by ninth-grade pupils. Great care 
was taken in writing the book to keep it at an 
eighth-grade reading level so that ninth-grade 
pupils would have no reading difficulties. 

Economic terms have been presented in a 

simple, interesting, and understandable way. 

PENNSYLVANIA. _THE History oF Our Stare. 
Herbert E. Stover, supervising principal 
of Lewisburg schools. 372 pp. _ Illus. 
Ginn. $1.32 

This book gives the story of our State from 
its earliest days to the present in a way which 
shows the contributions made by Pennsylvania 
toward national welfare and development. 

Pennsylvania was planned to be a true dem- 

ocracy in which the laws should serve the wel- 

fare of the people, and as such it was the 
model for its fellow states. The author pre- 
sents his material with the hope that it will 
develop in school pupils a pride in the achieve- 
ments of Pennsylvania. Illustrations are good; 
questions at the end of each chapter are sug- 
gestive for further study; a list of important 
events, of chief executives, and of counties with 
principal facts concerning their origin, etc., 


is helpful. 
PsycHoLocy, PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS. 
559 pp. Illus. World 


This high school psychology will help the 
student to understand himself and others, to 
recognize reasons for human behavior. It 
will help him in his thinking and in his 
studying,.in his choice of a vocation, and in 
his personal relationships. He will realize 
some of the simple physiological and environ- 
mental factors that underly human conduct. 
Technical details have been omitted, but the 
scientific point of view has been emphasized 
and tnaintained. 

Proceepincs: The Annual Institute on Marriage 
and Home Adjustment, edited by C. R. 
Adams and J. A. Kerr. The Pennsylvania 
State College, 1944. 126 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. $1 

Nearly two score papers have been edited 
carefully for this edition of “Proceedings.” 
They handle such topics as the prediction of 
success and failure in marriage; psychological, 
physiological, and social factors in the adjust- 
ment of two personalities; sexual neuroses; 
planned parenthood; and juvenile delinquency. 
In order to present a complete picture special- 
ists have discussed from the points of view of 
physician, marriage counselor, sociologist, psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, judge, military officer, 
and home economist. Among the contributors 
are: E. W. Burgess of the University of Chi- 
cago; B. V. Moore and C. R. Adams of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Dr. and Mrs. G. C. 
Myers, editors of Children’s Activities maga- 
zine; Dr. O. S. English, Temple University 
Medical* School; P. L. Cressman of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction; and Judge Ivan 
Walker, President Judge of C_ntre County. 
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Books Received 


Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.: 
Drawinc FoR Lire AND INbustry. Daniel 
Green. 8th, gth, and roth grades. $1.56 
Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 
SAFE AND HeEattuy Livinc. New edition 
of Books for grades 1-8. Andress, Gold- 
berger and others. $0.84 to $1.08 
———_@—_—__——. 


Summer Sessions 


Penna. State College 
TREAMLINED to meet the needs 


of war-busy teachers and_ school 
administrators, the 36th annual Penn- 
sylvania State College Summer Sessions 
will begin June 11 and extend until 
August 31. 

For the first time, the Pennsylvania 
Workshop, longtime favorite of many 
Pennsylvania school teachers, will be 
open to both elementary and secondary 
school instructors. Extending for six 
weeks (July 2 to August 11), the cur- 
riculum has been designed to permit 
weekly schedules. 

Stull another innovation of Penn 
State’s wartime summer school will be 
the Health Education Workshop, which 
will be conducted July 2 to July 20 
under joint auspices of the Penna. State 
Departments of Health and of Public 
Instruction and the Summer Sessions. 

This workshop has been planned in 
response to requests from both private 
and public agencies for information re- 
garding methods and techniques for 
meeting the urgent problems of health 
conservation. The seminar method of 
study will be used, with morning lec- 
tures and afternoon discussions. 

Ranging in subject matter from for- 
eign languages to agricultural education, 
physics, library science, nature educa- 
tion, fine and applied arts, plus the 
usual backlog of “straight” education 
courses, approximately 270 different 
courses will be offered. Summer Ses- 
sions dates are as follows: Inter-Session, 
June 11 to June 29; Main Session, July 
2 to August 10; and Post-Session, Au- 
gust 13 to August 31. 
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his ¢s a MAZE... 


...and many a teacher’s been in one, after 
an illness or accident....trying to find the 
cash to pay her bills! 


This doesn’t happen with an Educators mem- 
bership. Educators members are “amazed” 
too, (but in a different and nicer way)...at the 
speed with which they find a benefit check 
in their hands. 


Educators has both Group and Individual in- 
surance plans available. Why not,---before 
vacation,--investigate this low-cost protection. 


‘Whe Educators- 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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JB UCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


1945 Summer School 


Opens July 2 - - Closes August 10 
e 


Bucknell University offers a wide variety 
of undergraduate and graduate courses for 
classroom teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Guidance Workshop—offering credits toward guidance 
teachers’ and counsellors’ certificates 
Regional Conference on Secondary Education 
July 12-14 
Courses in Visual Education and History needed for 
permanent certification 


Take those needed courses while spending your 
summer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 


For complete details, write to 


W. H. SAUVAIN 
Acting Director of Summer School 
Bucknell University 
LEWISBURG, PA. 















LEARNING TO READ 
A Wasic Reading Program 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 








This new basic reading program was developed by a 
teacher, with teachers, for children. 


IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFFECTIVE! 


/@, Because of its natural learning organization, chil- 
i my dren learn to read easily, joyfully, effectively as Ace: 









’ the teacher guides them through this carefully | \ 
ae planned program of LEARNING TO READ. + 2 











Knute L. Johnson 
Representative 


4614 Woodland Ave. 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 E. 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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Southeastern Convention District 


HE 32nd annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week held 
as a joint meeting with the Southeastern Convention 
District of the PSEA and in cooperation with Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
the Cheltenham Teachers Association, and twenty-five school 
districts, was highly successful. The meetings were concen- 
trated quite largely on Thursday and Friday, March 22-23, 
Despite the restrictions issued by the War Committee on 
Conventions in accord with which the meetings were held, 
there was a large group in attendance. A large percentage 
of the thousands of teachers who reside in Philadelphia or 
within fifty miles thereof, attended some of the meetings. 
Since it was not possible to have the large number of 
out-of-town speakers, an opportunity existed to employ some 
of the excellent local talent. The reaction of those who 
participated, and of those in attendance was excellent. Some 
of those in attendance felt that at no previous meeting had 
there been such widespread participation by those attending. 
The Friday evening meeting of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District was an outstanding one. More than one thou- 
sand gathered in Irvine Auditorium to hear a discussion of 
legislative problems by C. Howard Witmer and P. O. Van 
Ness, representing school directors; C. Herman Grose, Presi- 
dent, Carmon Ross, and H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
representing PSEA, and Representative Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
of the House of Representatives. Lewis N. Snyder, presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Convention District, presided. 
Raymond T. Bramall, incoming president of the Southeastern 
Convention District, was presented. 





Superintendents Elections 
April, 1946 


UADRENNIAL elections for county or district super- 

intendents will be held on the second Tuesday of 
April, 1946. In order to be eligible for election a candidate 
must furnish evidence of eligibility. This evidence may take 
the form of a commission as county, district, or assistant 
county or district superintendent issued within the previous 
four years or a letter of eligibility issued by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Eligibility requirements include graduation from an ap- 
proved college or university, six years of successful teaching 
experience which shall include three years as a principal 
and completion of a graduate course in school administration 
and supervision. Bulletin No. 158 issued by the Departmefit 
of Public Instruction indicates the objectives to be met in 
the course of graduate studies. 

It is worthy of emphasis that the work required may 
not be concentrated upon either the elementary or secondary 
field. Supervision of instruction requires equal emphasis 
with organization and administration. 





Global Geography in High Schools 


UMEROUS requests concerning a course in Global 

Geography in High Schools have reached the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Geography Teachers. The Council is 
developing such a course cooperatively with high school 
teachers and students. All teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, school directors, and parents interested in Global 
Geography are invited to communicate at once with Mrs. 
Linnie B. James, 527 Hill Avenue, Pittsburgh 21, Chairman 


. of Public Relations Committee of the Council. 
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Students Who Participated in PTA Program, Wm. Penn Senior 
High School, York 


York PTA Founders’ Day 


HE responsibility of parents in preparing their children 

for life in the world of tomorrow was the theme of a 
PTA Founders’ Day program, held in Wm. Penn Senior 
High School, York, on February 15. The program opened 
with a dramatization written and directed by M. Marie 
Altland of the high school faculty and acted by an all- 
student cast. 

The school’s orchestra under the direction of A. Reginald 
Fink gave a short recital preceding the program, and the 
Honorable Felix S. Bentzel, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from York, gave an address on “The Importance 
of Education for All.” 

A forum followed the dramatization and the members 
of the audience were given the opportunity to ask questions 
and to. discuss matters pertaining to education. Miss Alt- 
land acted as chairman, and much interest was shown by 
teenagers and parents. 





Pre-Induction Training 
(From page 303) 


value would seem to indicate the desirability of organizing 
NRA Clubs in other schools where it is practicable. 


Technical and Vocational Training 


The largest percentages in this group were enrolled in 
the so-called “fundamentals” subjects. A substantial num- 
ber probably obtained their training in fundamentals of 
electricity and machines through practical physics courses. 
That 97 per cent of those taking it should find fundamentals 
of machines to be of value is indicative of the highly tech- 
nical nature of modern warfare. 

Although the percentages taking the more advanced and 
highly specialized vocational courses are naturally rather 
low, the percentages finding them of value in military serv- 
ice are uniformly high. 

Conclusions 


In general, our study has shown two things: 
(1) Schools are giving the types of pre-induction train- 
ing the Army has recommended. 
(2) Soldiers in both training and combat have found 
such preinduction training to be of value. 
For this assistance, the Army extends its sincere thanks. 
Our study gives schools of America both a tribute and a 
challenge: a tribute for measuring up to a new responsibility 
—a challenge to expand their efforts in a field that has 
demonstrated a real worth. 
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University of Pittsburgh 





— Opportunities — 


| FOR SUMMER STUDY 

















Extensive program of graduate and undergraduate 


courses for beginning and advanced students in day 





Pre-Two Weeks 
Six Weeks, Day 


Second Six Weeks, Evening 


Post-Two Weeks 


Second Six Weeks, Day 


Retail Training 


For bulletins and 


and evening classes 


SESSIONS 
GCM eis Siccwe nena ss 


ted July 16-August 24 


August 6-August 17 


August 6-September 12 
Saasuacaned July 2-August 10 


information, address 


Director, Summer Sessions 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 




















RHODE 
ISLAND 
STATE 
COLLEGE 


Summer 





Sessiom 





June 20 - August 1 
August 1 - Sept. 12 


Register in Either or Both Terms 





COLLEGE CREDIT COURSES IN 
Art Biology Business Chemistry 
Economics Education English 
History Home Economics Languages 
Mathematics Music Political Science 
Physics Psychology Sociology 


STUDY UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


in New England’s Seaside 


Vacation Country 


For a six-week term, total estimated 
cost of tuition, room and board is 


from $115 to $125 


Director, Summer School 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


INTER-SESSION 





Fune 11 to fune 29 


MAIN SESSION 





“Fuly 2 to August 10 


POST-SESSION 





Augusk 13 to August 317 


e | 
§ creicanrenc the wide variety of graduate and under- 
graduate academic, vocational and professional courses extend- 
ing for the full duration of the several sessions, short-unit 
institutes and Work-Conference courses in Education in 
which students may enroll for one or more weeks will be 
available in the following fields: 


Social Studies July 2, 9, and 16 
Family Living July 2, 9, and 16 
Elementary Education July 2 to August 10 
Administrative Problems July 16 and 23 
The English Teacher .. July 23, 30; and August 6 
Guidance July 23, 30; and August 6 
Education for Women : ..... August 6 


Delightful mountain environment; excellent living accom- 
modations; moderate expense; distinguished lecturers, musical 
and dramatic events, and extensive recreational opportunities 
including golf, tennis, and swimming. 

Write for Complete Summer Sessions Announcement, 
and special bulletins on Art, Physical and Health Education, 
Home Economics, Library Science, Work-Conferences, Living 
Accommodations, and further information to: DIRECTOR OF 
SUMMER SESSIONS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE, srate cotecg, pa. 





Notes and News 


Mrs. Leversta L. Powers, who has 
been adviser in special education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been 
named adviser in elementary education 


. to succeed Lois M. Clark, resigned. 


Wiit1am H. Coxeman, professor of 
English, Bucknell University, has been 
named dean for one year to succeed 
R. H. Rivenburg, who retires at the 
end of this school year. 


Peart Garsrick of Bellefonte became 
director of band and orchestra in Car- 
liske High School on March 12. Miss 
Garbrick, who formerly taught in Cum- 
berland, Maryland, is taking the place 
of Henry E. Nelson, now in the U. S. 
Army. 


Joun H. Carrer, principal of Trevor- 
ton High School, will serve as president 
of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society for the remainder of the 
year, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Frederic A. Godcharles, Milton. 


CoMMANDER FRANK CusHMAN, USNR, 
has been released from active duty with 
the Navy and has returned to his post 
as consultant in Vocational Education 
in its Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Commander Cush- 
man joined the staff of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in 1918 
and served as Regional Agent for Trade 
and Industrial Education until 1922. 
He was Chief of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service from 1922 
to 1938 and Consultant in Vocational 
Education since 1938. Commissioned 
as Lieutenant Commander, USNR, in 
1930, he remained on the inactive list 
until called into active service in No- 
vember, 1940. In 1942, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander. 


Mrs. ELeanor Reppert of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been elected dean of 
women at Bucknell University for one 
year beginning July 1. She will suc 
ceed Mrs. Paul G. Stolz, who is serving 
as acting dean of women during the 
current academic year. 


ABRAHAM SEGAL, member of the staff 
of Olney High School, Philadelphia, 
was awarded a Book of the Month Club 
subscription by Scholastic Magazine for 
a prize-winning letter describing how 
his method of teaching “provides for 
real individualization and_ increased 
pupil-control, and lends much color and 
variety to classroom activities.” 


C. GiENwoop Hucues, assistant prin- 
cipal and dean of boys of Haverford 
Senior High School, on March 1 re- 
signed that position to become secretary 
of the Haverford Township School 
Board. 
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THe Haven Fax, school paper of 
Schuylkill Haven High School, received 
medalist rating in the recent contest of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Nellie M. Reinhart is faculty ad- 
viser of the publication. 


—————_——— 
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Necrology 


Mary E. Locan, a teacher in German- 
town High School for more than 20 
years, died January 28. Miss Logan 
retired following a long illness. 

Morton F. Jones, former superin- 
tendent of Tioga County schools, died 
March 17 from a heart attack. 

Mrs. Minnie A. Carson, a retired 


teacher of Philadelphia, died March 13. 


Harrtet ArMstronc, who taught in 
the schools of Canonsburg for 25 years, 
died February 9 after several months’ 
illness. 

Tuomas E, Vate, secretary of the 
Carlisle school board for 22 years, died 
March 6 at the age of 79. 


HERMAN WhipMaleER, a_ teacher of 


“music at the Stoddard Junior High 


School, Philadelphia, died March 13. 
Ratpw F, Smitx, principal of the 

Northampton Junior High School, died 

suddenly on March 11. Mr. Smith had 


spent 31 years in teaching service. 


Georce B. Kirk of Wilkinsburg, who 
taught English for 29 years at Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, died April 6. 
Ill health forced his retirement in 1940. 
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Peter J. Hatt, one of Bethlehem’s 
best known teachers, died March 29 in 
his 88th year. 


IsaBEL J. ANDREWs, a teacher in the 
Baldwin, Shipley, and Agnes Irwin 
schools of Philadelphia for many years, 
died March 26. 


Paut A. Nott, supervising principal 
of the Branch Township, Schuylkill 
County, schools, died in his sleep 
March 3]. 


Anprew L. Weaver, principal of the 
Cressona schools of Schuylkill County, 
died March 26 of a heart attack. 
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Calendar 


May 5—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

May 14-20—Citizenship Week 

May 20—“I Am An American” Day 

July 24-26—Superintendents’ Con fer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 

October 11-12—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven (Tentative) 

October 11-13—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh (Tentative) 

October 19—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 





























Washington National 


Teachers’ Group Accident and 


Sickness Insurance Plans 


are providing protection for thou- 
sands of Pennsylvania teachers in 


scores of groups 


Your association and you as a teach- 
er can benefit by this liberal, restric- 


tion-free plan. 


This worthwhile welfare project 
merits your study and the 
attention of your 


assoctation 


{ ASK US FOR DETAILS } 


Penna. Group Office, 416 Investment Building 


Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
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Accident em Program, Punxsutawney, 


é enure- Technical popu. 


Air Forces eS 





Seenet, H. i. Beacham, 
| America Trails Britain 
 eedee. 263; Teacher, 


American Education Week, 


Analysis of House 


Central District Pres., 


. Penn State Reading Clinic, 


Central-Western Dist. 
A., Geography, 79 


Girls Week, Natl., 


Inside back cover, 





Celebration of Ed. Week, 


Kies, lr, 


VE the CPOES 


110; Eastern District Pres., 


ODAY we are fighting to preserve 

for the world the cause for which 
these men died in battle—“that all 
men are created equal’. These 
soldiers in Blue and in Gray gave 
“sovernment of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth” 


their lives that 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, scene of 
one of history’s decisive battles... 
place where Abraham Lincoln de- 
livered his immortal address... is 
hallowed ground. 
tery—and the famous battlefield— 
attract hundreds 
visitors yearly...especially 
Memorial Day. 


A national ceme- 


After this war—plan to visit the site 
of another great war of America’s 


Convention Program, 


. These, too, are heroes. 


For information write to the Department 


of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. S- 








>P EN NSYLVANI A< Upper Merion Twp. 





Workshop for S¢ hool 


Birth State of The Nation 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Chairman of "Standing, 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce tas 


Cc ommunic able has: 
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Community, Adult Counseling, F. R. Zeran, 72; 
School Music, W. R. Grubbs, 45; School 
Cooperation, Red Lion, 250; Surveys, F. A. 
Pitkin, 72 

Conference on Ed. and People’s Peace, 215 

Constitution and By-Laws, 121 

Constitution Day Proclamation, Gov. Martin, 40 

Contest, Artyping, 222; Essay on Thos. Jefferson, 
185; Motion Picture Idea, 278; Scholastic, 84; 
Victory Poster, 218 

Contracts under Tenure Act, L. F. Adler, 42 

Convention District, Elections,. 14; Legislative 
Conferences, 306; Map, 243; Meetings, 14, 47, 
144; Pres. Conf., 21, 271; Qualifications of 
NEA Delegates, 15 

Counseling, Community Adult, F. R. Zeran, 72 

County, Health Program, H. A. Farber, 170; 
Institutes, 1944-45, 32; Library Service, Margaret 
D. Monaghan, 168; Local Branches, T. J. 
Herman, 267 

Cressman, G. R., F-M Radio, 44 

Crosby, O. A., Business Looks at Ed., 288; 
Reflections of Success, 268; Teaching Tools 
for Youth, 150 

Curran, J. D., 310 


D 
Davis, Hazel, Rural Ed., White House Conf., 
103 
Davis, H. E., Inter-American Ed., 265 
Deans of Women Convention, 81, 146; Officers, 
146 
December Snow, Laura E. Mau, 155 
Delegates to NEA convention, Election, 14 
Delinquency, Child Health and Juvenile, 87 
Denniston, A. B., 110, Midwestern Dist. Pres., 


181 
Dental Clinic, Pike Co., 142 
Dept. of » Public Instruction, State Postwar Ed. 
Conference, 13, 219 
Dickinson College Pres., C. W. Prettyman, 215 
Directors’ Assn., Pa. State School, 173 
Directory, PSEA, 243; Committees, 244; Con- 
vention Districts, 244; Map, 243; Departments, 
243; Local Branches, 245; NEA Committee 
Members from Pa., 244; Officers, 243; Round 
Tables, 244; Sections, 243 
Diseases, Communicable, J. M. Campbell, 41 
Dissinger, C. Bs, 110 
DuBois Forum in Service, 224 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 192 
Dunlevey, D. B., 111 


E 


Early Childhood Ed. Workshop, 279 

Eastern Convention District, 47, 144; Officers, 
144° Pres., N. C. Brillhart, 181; Resolutions, 
144 

Education, A Mighty Force, 192; Bulwark of 
Government, Edward Martin, 201; Business 
Looks, 288; Changing Pattern, F. B. Haas, 7 
for New Tasks, Ed. Week, 28; for Our Day, 
Weir C. Ketler, 71; Fred WwW. Hosler, 73; 
Industry Conf., 73; Inter-American, H. E. 
Davis, 265; Keynote Address, J. W. Newton, 
74; State Postwar Conf., 13; urpose, N. M. 
Butler, 269; United Nations Kit, 104; Veterans, 
J, N. Andrews, 72 

Education Bulletin, ge Financial Statement, 125 

Education Congress, 71 

Education Week, 1344. 28, 81, Poster, 94; 1945, 
276; 1943 in Bradford, 43 

Educational Assembly, In‘ernational, 22 

Educational Crossroads, F. B. Haas, 231 

Educational Policies Commission, Conference, 215; 
Mabel Studebaker Appointed, 172 

Edwards, F. L., 110 

Eichler, G. A., Better Local Branches, 235 

Eighteen-Year Ed. for All, 175 

Eisenhauer, J. H., Retires, 54 

Election, Prepare now for 1956, 148; Supts., 
1946, 314 

English, Natl. Council of Teachers, Convention, 
ists 

Essay Contest on Thomas Jefferson, 185 

Ethics Commission, Report of Professional, 141 

Executive Council, PSEA, 1944, 110, 112; 1945, 
171; Member Reports, Frances M. Goodwin, 
77: Minutes of Meetings, 19, 58, 84, 146, 215, 
237, 270, 310; Report to House of Delegates, 
24 

Executive Secretary, PSEA, Re-elected, 237; 
Reading Teachers’ Assn. Elects, 235 


F 

Farber, H. A., Co. Health Program, 170 

Faust, J. F., Shippensburg STC Pres., 302 
Federal Aid to Ed., C.-H. Grose, 238 

Federal Legislation, 192, 214, 238, 255 

Fehr, H. F., 111 

Fellowships, General Electric Science,! 269; in 
Health Ed., 309 

Film, Pre-Induction Training, 304; York Institute 
on Use of Ed., 8 

Financing Local Branches, N. C. Brillhart, 304 

F-M Radio, G. R. Cressman, 44 

Ford City Teacher Retires, Mrs. Olive Hammond, 
59 

Forum in Service, DuBois, 224 

Freedom to Teach the Truth, 46 

Fun, Let’s Have, Iva H. Mageau, 167 
Future Teachers of America, Boyertown, 59 


G 

Gayman, H. E., Re-elected Executive Secretary, 
PSEA, 237 

General Assembly, 1945, 213, 242, 271, 305 

General Electric Science Fellowships, 269 
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yt Geographic School Bulletins, 45 

ks Geography Can Be Interesting, J. A. Bowman, 79 
Geography, Global, in H. S., 314 

Givens, W. E., Challenge of Prof. Org., 178 
G I Bill of Rights—S. 1767, 86 


oe 5 a ee Chairman of Trustees R E A D I N G fo r I N i i E R E S sk 


2, : 

Ls Go to School, Week, F. B. Haas, Radio Address, 
62; York, 142 

Goodwin, Frances M., 110; Executive Council . 
re Member Reports, 77. Helps All Children to Read Better 

:. Gougler, A. May, Retires, 174 ms 
of Greatness in Teaching, L. P. Hill, 156 0M >" 
Greene Co. Voc. Mining Course, 86 











2 Greensburg Teacher Retires, R. G. Shorthouse, 174 

Be Grim, J. S., Retires, 174 

et Grose, C. H., and J. W. Newton, 207; Federal , P ‘ 
J. Aid to Ed., 238; New PSEA Pres., 213; ( A collection of the finest juvenile 


Yb- 
jectives for 1945, 236; President Accepts, 212; 
fe) 


President's Message, 236, 270, 305; What D literature, selected and organized ac- 






































8; I Get Out of It? 270 ; 1 b 
als Grubbs, W. R., School-Community Music, 45 cording to the soundest current prac- 
H - ‘ 
Haas, F. B., 110; Changing Pattern of Ed., 7; tice. Develops reading skills needed 
f Educational oes oe Go to School 
i Week, Radio Address, 62 > o > 2 
Hammond, Mrs. a ~ pera # at each grade level. 
) Hampton, Mrs. Elsie ; etires, 5 
rs F , ’ ’ 
, Hartman, Lillian C., 110 a aes x ; P 
mans, Tee, Fe eee, ea 7 Written and illustrated by children’s favorite authors 
f . 038, » “1/5; aring, e e . . 
Headquarters, Report of Trustees, 129 and artists, in collaboration with a group of outstand- 
5. Health, and Juvenile Delinquency, 87; and Phys. 2 * : 
Ed. Convention, 81, 145; Child, Neglected, ing educators. Dr. Paul Witty, consultant for the series 
189; County Program, H. A. Farber, 170; ? ™ 7 A 
Ed. Fellowships, 309 Workshop, 314 . . . Complete with Charts, Readiness Practice Book, 
é > on . B. 568, 305 
: erman, T. J., Co. Local Branches, 267 and Sentence, Phrase, and Word Cards for Grade I; 
Hickey, J. M., Northwestern District Pres., 239 ‘ 
on High School Military Map Reading, 27 Practice Books and Teachers Manuals for each grade; 
nts Hill, L. P., Of Greatness in Teaching, 156 
ttee Holy, Something, R. P. T. Coffin, 180 and a General Manual. 
and Hosler, Fred W., Ed., 73 
Hutchins, W. J., 109 
I 11 Basal Readers for Grades I - VI 
I Am An American Day, Pledge, 263 
Index to Advertisers, 30, 63, 254, 286, 317, a 
Inside a rg a a Jan., ae ; 
Index, of Officers an peakers, 159; to Vol. D C H h d C 
XCIII, 318 e Ue eath an ompany 
Industry 7” Ed. Conf., 73; H. L. Murray, 73 
Institutes, Co., 1944-45, 32 y C Z 
"ers, Inter-American, Demonstration Center, 189; Ed., 180 \ arick Street New York 14 
ons, H. E. Davis, 265 
Intercultural Understanding, C. D. Champlin, 76 
of International Ed. Assembly, 22 
ness 
Day, Jefferson and Clarion Cos., Pre-School Clinics, 
733 202 
E. ™ for the Schools, L. M. Miller, Rachel S. 
ton, urner, 295 
M. Jobs for Congress, 192 LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
rans, Johnson, Jingler, Wood Wind, Inside back cover, 
Jan. = 4 
125 Junior Red Cross in Pa. Schools, 88 by FERRIS-KEENER-GIDDINGS 
. Juvenile Delinquency, Child Health, 87 
945, ‘i - = 
oe. A New Series of Basal Textbooks in English 
Ketler, Weir C., Ed. for our Day, 71 ° 
213% Kingston Sick Leave Plan, 309 Three through Eight 
Klonower, Henry, Teacher Personnel in Wartime, 
10 + ° ° . ° 
5 ai Teachers Retire, J. S. Grim, 174; Clara Featuring Clarity of Instruction un the 
A. Myers, 175 . Essentials of Spoken and Written English 
upts., Lake, C. H., AASA Pres., 270 ? : . . 
Land Use Maps, 223 Every lesson follows the simple pattern of learning and doing that will 
io I i ic 2 2 ° . . 
On Lowe Victory Poster Contest, 218 help pupils to work with confidence toward the mastery of English usage. 
Learn, L. W., 110 : Pupils are taught how to do before attempting to do; that is, they acquire 
41 Legal Interest, 54, 310; Interpretations, L. F. 7 
1945, Adler, 42 fundamental language skills essential to the successful completion of language 
dwin, Legislation, Federal, 192, 214, 238, 255 usta s . ‘ . . s , ; 
515. akiian. 164s Geaeal Aaeebie. 214: 242, activities before attempting the many interesting social applications which 
gates, 271, 273, 305; H. B. 568, 271, 273, 305 the study of English affords. This different plan of instruction insures better 
Legislative Co., Minutes of Meetings, 83, 238, l d h F stud 
237; ‘ = ne ee to — of gg 138 results and a happier attitude 
egislative Conferences, Convention istrict, 306 . 
Lelie. we iit shi } toward the subject. 
Let's Have Fun, Iva . Mageau, 167 F ° ° 
Liberal Arts Colleges of Pa., Meet, 85; Plan for If you are interested in a 
Postwar, 234 _ ; new and better program in 
. Library Service, Co. Wide, Margaret D. Mona- . F ; 
ghan, 168 English for the elementary 
Local Branch, Active, J. W. Newton, 80; Ac- . aitan . 
>; in tivities, 219; Better, G. A. Eichler, 235; grades, please let us send | 
tia County, T. J. Herman, 267; Director in March you further information. 7 
stitute PS), 245; Financing, N. C. en 304; / 
Yfficers, Lycoming Co., 183; Pres. Conf., 15, te > 
304 172; Reports, 184 * \ . Lei. Letaty 
i Local Branch Com., Minutes of Meetings, 59, yi | | “Wg 
mon 175; Report to House of Delegates, 128 L A | D L A W NS | ESSENTIAL £ SSHMTAL 5 
Lycoming Co. Local Branch Officers, 183 | j ‘ LISH 
Mc é j 
McKeever, Mary A., Retires, 242 B R O T YH E R S s | 
59 McVeytown, Commercial Students Project, 242 3 | 
M 221 FOURTH AVENUE : 
“retary, Mageau, Iva H., Let's Have Fun, 167 
Map, of Harrisburg, 158; Land Use, 223; Mili- NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
5 tary Reading in H. S., 27 
Martin, Edward, 109; Constitution Day Proc., 
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o: Ed.—the Bulwark of Government, 201; Wm. 'F., 211; Schuyler, Mary, 211; Shetron, Professional Teachers, Mabel Studebaker, 10 
ad overnor’s Message, 213 : Robert L., 211; Sipe, Howard, 211; Smeltzer, Progress i. Unity, Ha Newton, 171 
arvin, J. W., Sixth War Loan Drive, 90 Alice R., 287; Smith, Ralph F., 317; Snod- Public School Emplo etirement Board, 1944, 
Mathematics Ed., Postwar Planning, 277 grass, S. Dale, 152, 211; Stephan, Elmer A., 49; — of Members on 25th Anniver. 
Mau, Laura E., December Snow, 155 32; Stephan, Leonard F., 191, 211; Strait, sary, Secretary Baish Retires, 48; a i 
Meetings of Teachers, 1944-45, 32 George B., 222; Stone, Charles R., 191; eA Appointed Secretary, 50 
Membership, Local Branch Reports, 184; NEA Swisher, C. M., 152, 211; Trexler, Donald, | Punxsutawney Accident Prevention Program, 148 
175; Life, Mabel Studebaker, 276; See also 211; Tritle, Bertha B., 254; Underwood, Purpose of Ed.. N. M. Butler, 269 
Directory of Local Branches, 243 Florence M,, 94; Vale, Thomas E., 317; P51 Mustang Pursuit Plane, Abington, 150 
Midwestern Convention District, 47; Pres., A. B Walter, George D., 211; Weaver, Andrew L., 
Denniston, 181 : ; uy j wel gee Georg ge om 63; Weinteaub, R 
Military: Ma : . : * ames a enric almers 211 
eae bert rge = J ie gad? eres Wert, Donald S., 211;' Widmaier, Herman Radio, F-M, G. R. Cressman, 44 
Thiebde , » 252; Training Recording, 2 :’ Wiley, Robert C.. 191, 211: Willcox, Reading Clinic, Penn State, 81, 171, 281 
Milkweed Floss, 11, Collected, 221 M ~os , >, cox, Read Pri Reti H.”” Eisenh : 
Miller, Joseph, Child Training, 169 Rory LH. 5ti, Wineman, Katherine, 267: “hen? Asma. Med ‘mei me 
Miller, Katherine A., Retires, 52 Woodcock, Mrs. Lydia F., 159; Woodward, eee ssn. Elects Exec. Sec., 235 
Miller, . Var Gee A : d Stanley, 211; Zerbe, Sylvia A., 254; Ziegler, ee Albert, 235 |. 
placed War ‘waa cen justment an - Gertrude A., 31 Recording, Military Training, 281 
hilging Contes, a Co. 86 New Books, 24, 60, 91, 153, 187, 220, 251, 285, Red Cross in Penna. Schools, Junior, 88 
ret iy ioe D., te km x _310 , Red Lion, School and Community Cooperation, 
vice, 168 ee ee ee ee Resolutions, PSEA, 207 
Monroe Co.. Voc Newton, J. W., 110; Active Local Branches, 80; solu » 
sig Eline W" Bilsktight of Teacher, 165 — This We Strive, 14; Greets C. H. Grose, Rered* Teaches Se = * 
Motion Picture Idea Contest, American “Council idl ee oe ee ot ae Address Stine el Bos a i 
oo ha arn $ or Ed., 74; Measure of School, 46; President's Retirement, oard Election, Nominees, 146, 
Busey, HE. 1... Indust ie Message, 14, 46, 80, 143, 171; Progress through Results, 214; Contribution Ruling, 18 : 
Moe? ithe * oe Unity, 171 * Retirement Problems Com., Minutes of Meetings, 
ied dee. 256; Cama ee srubbs, 45; Nominees for Retirement Board Election, 146 21, 59, 83, 239, 276, 310; Report, 136 
congas TE gl og glee Norristown Teacher Retires, A. May Gougler, 174 Roosevelt, Franklin D., 310 . 
a Gah eee eo 7 Northeastern Convention District, 81, 143 Roosevelt, Theodore, Birthday Anniversary, 54 
Be ns ” s, 17 Northwestern Convention District? 47, 144; Legis- Rules of Procedure, 111 
sa lative Con‘., 308; Officers, 144; Pres., J. A. “— Aga eel White House, 85; Hazel 
} y avis, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer Scholarship, 169 sie gis 39); Resolutions 6 157, 190, 22 
National Assn. of Biology Teachers, 18 - 253, 287, 316 : : P : ee a S 
ne ee of Sec. School Prin. Conf., 18, O a ea Leave, L. F. Adler, 42 
, 2 eee Salary Com., Joint, Minutes of Meetings, 7 
National Boys and Girls Week, Inside back Objectives for 1945, C. H. Grose, 236 83. 148, ig hg 139, yen ig " 
cover, Apr. Officers, PSEA, 1944, 110, 112, 243 Salary Increase Announcement, 183 
National Council for Social Studies, 81, Resource ee ee ++ sl a Deak 166 
1 2 ; P Scarboroug rs izabet etires, 52 
National Council of Teachers of English, Con P. S. Mary Retires, 266 Schaeffer, Nathan C., Scholarship, 169 
ent Cah 1 lacs - - pa be NEA, 191 Schlagle, ae Challenge of Prof. Org., 178; 
eee Gee ss Fos ath. Ju amphilets, Pertinent, 28, 60, 92, 155, 188, — sean NEA, Bell 5 - 
Adm., President, C. H. Lake, 270; Regional Parent-Teacher Founders’ Day, Y Scholrship,” Nothan'C, Schaeffer, "169; Pesbod 
Conference, 143, Cancelled “211 ae =e Parry Edith M me 34° ~—  Calleae oak ae Rea oe 
ea Education Assn., Buffalo Convention, Past Presidents of PSEA, 159 Scholastic Awards, 84 : 7 
ant a 282, 310 Pattern of Ed., Changing, F. B. Haas, 7 Schoo! and Community Cooperation, Music, Red 
ae Ee Ae. Pittsburgh Convention, 12, Peabody College, Scholarships, 284 _ Lion, 250; W. R. Grubbs, 45 
Night Tig ing o_o 12; Pa. oat ~ = — Conference, 215 — ob Serves og Elizabeth Brackin, 78 
ii » 12s K % 5 earce, . i Schoo oarc ec ssn. 
—*, Education Assn., Commencement Manual, Penn, William, Educator, Avis M. C. Cauley, School Sec. Workshop, Columbia Univ., 268 
- ida re ee et - gage ? ; aie 129 4, Sesaeshanoe Univ. Cele- — Job, L. M. Miller, Rachel S. Turner, 
racy, 46, 4 , 148, , 175, 189; rates, 152, Yor elebrates, 64 29 
a A Mighty Force, 192; Membership, Pennsylvania Assn. of Deans of Women, 81, Science Fellowships, General Electric, 269 
75, Life, Mabel Studebaker, 276; Pamphlets, 146; Officers, 146 Science Talent Search, 96, 217 ; 
ro Ponte of Ed., 186; Pres. F. L. Schlagle, Pennsylvania Branch, NBA Sec.-School Prin., 276 Scott, Clara A., Re-elected to Retirement Board, 
At Qualifications of NEA Delegates, 15; Rural Pennsylvania School Journal, Financial statement, 214 ee 
sd. Conf., 85, 3; State Directors’ Report, 125 Seacrist, J. H., Phoenixville Supt., 82 
cer eee ee oe Albeieht, 3 sae ag State —_ of Childhood Ed., Con- seater) Sears Prin. Conf., 18, 57, 142, Pro- 
crology: , G Bs wert righ ary vention Program, 1 gram, ) 
re 32, os Anderson, John Calder, 211; Pennsylvania State Assn. for Health, Physical Secretaries Assn., Pa. Assn. of School, 173 
-_ rews, Isa URE fi Angle, Louise A., 191; Ed. and Recreation, Convention, 81, 145 Secretaries, Workshop for School, 268 
ponies. Harriet, 317; Arnold, James D., Pennsylvania State College, Inter-American Dem- Sellersville-Perkasie Plane, 224 
ti tkinson, Esther L., 290% Barnes, Leta E., onstration Center, 189; Reading Clinic, 81, 171, S. 1767—G I Bill of Rights, 86 
190; Belt, J. Edward, 191; Bernd, Florence, 281; Supts. Conf., 22 Service of Remembrance, 211 
ah Boon, Dora, 222; Bower, ce Diy LS Pennsylvania State Ed. Assn., Annual Convention, Shambach, J. Y., Appointed Retirement Sec., 50 
a le, omg I., 94; Carney, Harold L., 211; 80, 109, 206; Committees, Elective and Ap- Shannon, J. L., Western District Pres., 182 
conan a Minnie A., 317; Caventer, Mrs. pointive, 112; Constitution and By-Laws, 121; Sharon Supt., C. M. Musser, 175 
— Ba (191; Child, Frederic A., 287; Directory, 243; New Pres., C. H. Grose, 213; Shippensburg STC Pres., 302 
eg eee fe Jr., 211; Daniels, Elizabeth Officers, 110, 112, 243; Resolutions, 207 Shorthouse, R. G., Retires, 174 
aa 90; Decker, William N., 222; Diffen- Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Assn., 173 Sick Leave Plan, "Kingston, 309 ; 
afer, A. P., 31; Drumheller, Leon S. Pennsylvania State School Secretaries Assn., 173 Sixth War Loan Drive, J. W. Marvin, 90 
el Dutton, Mrs. Nellie C., 222; Elliott, Permanent Fund, Trustees, Auditor's Report, 133; Smith, Regina, 111 
rs. Julia N., 159;* Fisher, Byrt a : Election of Chairman and_ Treasurer, 237; Social Studies, Com., PSEA Round Table, 284; 
Forsyth, Dorothy F., 31; Forsyth, S. Earl, 211; Minutes of Meetings, 148, Report, 133 Convention, 81; Resource Units, 92 
Fortney, Brenneman, 222; Frey, Fred P., 190; Perry Co. Supt., R. C. Swan, 22 Soldier Opinion on Pre-Induction Training, A. G. 
epg _Mrs. Alicia C., 31; Fultz, Daisy M., Pertinent Pamphlets, see Pamphlets, Pertinent Trudeau, 303 , ; 
159; Godfrey, Grace, 63; Grebey, Harry F., Philadelphia School System Needs, 182 Southeastern Convention District, 239, 314; 
254; Green, William C., 31; Hadley, George Phoenixville Supt., J. H. Seacrist, 82 Officers, 216; Pres., R. _T. Bramall, 216 
T., 63; Hall, Peter J., 317; Haller, Robert F., Physical Ed. and Health Convention, 81, 145 Southern Convention District, 47, 144; Officers, 
aaae nt Fonte otis Harvey, Alice L.. al ad ; Dental Clinic, 142 te Pres., H. E. Swartz, 182; Resolutions, 
287 ; a , Euphemia 9 ODS ebrank, Mrs. 1 ambda 1eta Awards, 81 ; 
race ics 31; Heist, Alfred K., 191; Henn, Pitkin, F. A., 109; Community Surveys, 72 Spencer, H. L., Bucknell Pres., 215 
we M., 32; Hewes, Lillian, 254; Hiester, Pittsburgh Teacher Retires, Mary M. Young, 266 Spirit of Sell-Perk, 224 
a Af Sarre ms sit o~4 ne Pursuit, 150; Spirit of Sell- —" Stella H., Education Week, Bradford, 
an, Anton L., 211; offman, Gertrude r 2 
M., 254: Hollis, Walter M., 211: Holtzman, Poling’ D. A., 109, With Our Boys Over There, State Convention, PSEA, 80; Breakfasts, Lunch- 
Herbert P., 94; Hormann, Josephine A., 63; 203 7 eons, Dinners, 111; Hotel Reservations, 109; 
Horne, Irwin A., 287; Howard, May C., 191; Poster Contest, 218 House of Delegates, 111, 206, Analysis, 212; 
Hummer, John A., 211; Johnson, Emma, 32; Posture Ed., Williamsport Offers, 148 Index of Officers and Speakers, 159; Map of 
Jones, Morton F., 317; Jordon, Howard, 211; Postwar, Is Now, Agnes Samuelson, 166; Liberal Harrisburg, 158; Preferential Ballot, 111; 
Katz, Samuel, 222; Keboch, Frank D., 222: Arts Colleges, 234; Math. Ed., 277 Programs: Assembly of Pres. of Convention 
Keenan, Hetty B., 159; King, Donald C., 152, Postwar Ed. Conference, State, 13; Com. Reports, Dist. and Local Branches, 114, Departments, 
211; Kinkaide, Leah G., 222: Kirk, George B.., 219 115, General Sessions, 114, House of Delegates, 
7; Kline, John J., 211; Kyper, Donald B.. Postwar Problems Com., Minutes of Meetings, 113, Round Tables, 118, Sections, 115; | Regis- 
; Lanning, Cecelia, 222; Larkin, Joseph, 22, 83; Report, 129 tration, 109; Reports: Auditor, 130, Budget, 
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11; Logan, Mary E., 317; Lubic, John A., Power of Education, NEA, 186 126, Executive Council, 124, Legislation, 138, 
11 Lynn, Margaret A., 159; MacLean, Pre-Induction Training, Philip Hayes, 78; A. G Local Branch, 128, NEA State Directors, 134, 
Katherine, 287; McCollum, William R., 211; Trudeau, 303; Film, 304 as , ; Permanent Fund, 133, Professional Activities 
McGowan, Mrs. Grace C., 31; McKamey, Prepare Now for the 1956 Election, 148 for Teacher Ed. Inst. 138, Professional Ethics, 
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Bessie M., 222; Matthews, William C., 211: 202 : Welfare, 135, Treasurer, 130; War and Postwar 
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Michael, Eugene B., 191; Miller, Largs M.. President Accepts, C. H. Grose, 212 Problems, 129; Resolutions, 207; Results . of 
191; Minich, Elizabeth Z., 254: Moyer, Violet Presidents’ Conferences, Convention Dist. Pres. Election, 206; Rules of Procedure, 111; Ser- 
E., 287; Muft, Mary P., 222; Mundy, Leo 21, 271; Local Branch, s vice of Remembrance, 211; Speakers, 109, 
C., 31; Murphy, Margaret M., 254; Myers, President's Message, C. H. Grose, 212, 236, 270 Please Note, 111; Time Schedule, 97 
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Sara G., 31; Parker, Jean Elizabeth, 211; Proclamation, Constitution Day, Gov. Martin, 40 State Legisla , 213, 242, 271, 305 

Parkins, Henry, 211; Peters, Martin L., 63; Professional Activities for Faculties and Students 
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